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THE FIGURES REPRESENT 

THE NUMBER OF CHRISTIAN CEN- 

TURY SUBSCRIBERS IN THE DIF. 

FERENT STATES —, THEY ALSO REP- 

RESENT THE QUOTA OF NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS WHICH THE 
SUBSCRIBERS OF EACH STATE ARE ASKED TO SECURE IN OUR 
CONTINENTAL CAMPAIGN —, BESIDES THE €CO PRIMARY PRIZES 
AND THE TEN MAJOR PRIZES, THERE ARE THREE SPECIAL 
STATE PRIZES FOR EACH STATE. WHEN A STATE HAS SECURED 75 PER CENT 

OF ITS QUOTA, THE SUBSCRIBERS IN THAT STATE ARE ELIGIBLE FOR THESE CANADA AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
STATE PRIZES ~, GET YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ANY STATE YOU CAN; THEY ARE TREATED AS STATES. THERE ARE, 
Wil BE CREDITED TO YOU AND TO YOUR STATE. THEREFORE, FIFTY “STATES” IN ALL. 





The Standing of the States 


T MAKES A DIFFERENCE whether the states are arranged on the basis of gross numbers 
of new subscriptions or on the basis of the percentage of their quotas. The latter is the more 
fair way to list them. And it is more interesting. Utah and North Dakota are far ahead, 

and well on the way to reaching their quotas. But judging by sounds of activity coming to us from 
other states, it is by no means certain that the present leaders will keep their lead long. Here are 
the fifty “states” and their standings as we go to press: 
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If you will send us a list of possible subscribers, we shall be glad 
to send sample copies of The Christian Century 
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PRUE 


isgeqiLAT better way to remember your friends 
(May at Christmas than by making a gift of 
=== The Christian Century? Such a gift not 
only brings joy on Christmas morning but 
repeats itself fifty-two times during the year. 
To make the gift especially attractive and a 
very simple one for you to handle, we have 
provided a dignified Christmas card which you 
will be proud to substitute for the regular one 
you would otherwise send. 


DECIDE NOW to combine your share in our 
Continental Campaign with your Christmas 
gift-giving. Send in the names and addresses 
of your favored friends, together with a $4.00 
check for each, and we will mail you one of our 
handsome gift cards, with envelope, for each 
subscription. All you will then need to do is to 
address the envelopes, mail them—and you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you have 
made your friend or friends a handsome Christ- 


mas gift which will be enjoyed through the 
whole year. 
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When a Minister Is 
In Earnest 


TEADILY, the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard is becoming 

one of the most significant figures in the religious life 
if the English-speaking world. It is not claimed that this 
young vicar of St. Martin-in-the-fields, London, is a great 
preacher. He has yet to exhibit unusual power of organiza- 
tion or administration. He does not aspire to a place among 
the front-rank scholars. He confines himself to the ordinary 
Sunday after Sunday, and week after week service of the 
ative head of a city parish. The only way in which he has 
stepped outside a routine which is the round of thou- 
sands of ministers is in his use of the radio, and radio 
preaching will hardly be held much of a novelty any more. 
Yet this one preacher, single-handed, has challenged the 
thoughtlessness of a nation, and brought it to its knees. 
Mr. Shillito has told the story of England’s armistice day 
% well that it needs no repetition. It is to be hoped that 
readers have not overlooked the formidable 
aspect of the opposition against which Mr. Sheppard set 
himself. The particular ball, in the Albert hall, which he 
singled out for challenge, was backed by powerful com- 
mercial interests. It was surrounded with the glamour and 
protection of a patriotic title. It was, ostensibly, to be held 
to raise funds for a charity of tremendous appeal. It had 
the momentum of past armistice days similarly spent, be- 
tind it. Mr. Sheppard changed the whole thing. He not 
ily changed the ball in London to a religious service of 
‘emembrance, but a despatch from England says that “from 
il parts of the country have come reports of the cancella- 
tion of banquets and dances. This amazing change entails 
the loss of thousands of pounds, but the country seemed 
bent on making it a day of reverence instead of revelry, 


American 


and there is a belief that this change has been effected 
largely by one man, who will hereafter guide the form of 
the celebrations of this day.” The changed attitude of 
England toward armistice day is a matter of importance 
for the future peace of the world. But one fact which 
needs emphasis is simply this—that one man, in earnest, 
brought a nation to its knees. 


Outlaw War, Not 
Its Weapons 


HE DISASTER to the British submarine M-1 has 
produced a sudden stir among people who regard 
modern warfare with sentimental horror. A new crusade 
for the outlawry of the submarine has been launched. 
Viscountess Astor and Viscount Lee of Farnham are re- 
ported to have taken the lead in this agitation in Great 
Britain. Other names, equally distinguished in other coun- 
tries have approved the proposal. There will be few who 
will not find themselves in sympathy with it. The sub- 
marine is a device which inspires loathing. But so does 
poison gas, or the bombing airplaine. And the proposal to 
do away with the submarine has exactly as much chance 
and sense as the proposal to do away with gas and bombs. 
Conventions, of a kind, may be signed, but in the event of 
war nations will use what weapons promise most destruc- 
tiveness. Senator Borah made this clear when asked for 
his opinion on the submarine proposal. “I am in hearty 
sympathy with the suggestion of those who seem dis- 
posed to start this world-wide campaign,” he said. “I 
would like to help the cause. But, of course, the campaign 
must have a wider scope than that. So long as war is 
recognized as a legitimate method of settling international 
controversies, some kind of cruel and brutal weapon will 
1497 
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have to be used, and, when the war is on, the most de- 
structive weapon will be the first chosen. Let us make the 
attack, therefore, upon the institution of war itself as an 
institution and outlaw it by a common agreement among 
the nations of the earth. Let there be an agreement among 
the civilized nations that war is itself a crime. That is the 
basis of their fight.” Society outlawed the duel, not by out- 
lawing pistols, but by placing its ban on the institution it- 
self. So it will have to deal with the present legal institu- 
tion called war. 


Protestant and 
Catholic Ritual 


OMAN CATHOLIC COMMENT on the Episcopal 

“Catholic congress” held recently in New Haven vies 
in interest with the congress itself. The congress was 
opened with a “mass” and much of its program was devoted 
tu the discussion of liturgical questions. For example, it 
seemed to the congress to be vitally important to the cause 
of pure religion and undefiled that the “sanctuary lamp” 
be restored to a place of honor in the church. It is perhaps 
little to be wondered at that this preoccupation of certain 
Episcopal Catholics with questions of ritual and ecclesias- 
tical equipment should suggest to Roman Catholic observers 
a “wistful wonder how long the Anglo-Catholic and Amer- 
ican Episcopal communions will be content to stand apart 
from frank submission to the holy see.” Yet we venture to 
believe that one may have a temperamental predilection for 
candles and incense, may be a pronounced partisan of the 
sanctuary lamp, may even find peace for his soul in the 
drama of the mass, without any significant approximation 
to “submission to the holy see.” Every form of Christian 
worship is, in some measure, a dramatization of certain 
ideas about God and certain attitudes toward him. The 
particular form which that dramatization takes in any 
group depends on the consensus of taste in that group, and 
this in turn is conditioned by habit, training, and historical 


tradition. Some like candles and incense, and the use of 


them no more implies an idolatrous localization of God than 
Most 
protestants do not care for sanctuary lamps, but do find 


does the employment of a kneeling posture in prayer. 
that they can pray better with heads bowed and eyes closed. 


Submission to the Holy See 
Nowhere in Sight 


ROTESTANT RITUALISM is always handicapped 

by the realization that it does not literally mean what 
it superficially appears to mean. If we erect an altar and 
put candles on it, or a sanctuary lamp over it, we do not 
mean to imply that God is there more than elsewhere, but 
only that it is edifying to dramatize his presence by pre- 
tending that he is there. Pretend is not a term of reproach 
in this connection ; there is no insincerity or deception about 
it. We can do the thing safely only because we recognize 
that it is merely representative. The Catholic is a more 
consistent ritualist, and generally a more successful one, 
because what is for us a representation is for him a reality. 
God is actually on the altar. The body of Christ is really 
held in the hands of the priest. The mass is not—or not 
only—a drama, but a genuine re-enactment of the sacrifice 
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of Calvary. We think he purchases at a great price this 
sense of the importance of his ritual. However, he does 
get it and whatever devotional advantages go with it. By 
when protestants, from quite a different approach, arrive a 
ceremonies which have a similar appearance, there is little 
ground for supposing that they are tottering on the brink of 
“frank submission to the holy see.” 


Would Strengthen Schools to 
Pacify Balkans 


CAMPAIGN is under way to raise $659,000 stijj 

needed for five schools in the Balkans and near east. 
The money must be secured by January 1. It is coming in 
very slowly. About $1,900,000 has already been secured. 
but the workers do not have any idea where the remainder 
is to come from. There are no “under cover” trustee gifts 
and underwritings being held back for eleventh hour dis- 
closure. The schools affected are Robert college and the 
Woman’s college at Constantinople, the American univer. 
sity of Beirut, the International college at Smyrna, and the 
American schools at Sofia. The money, if it is raised, will 
not provide for new plants, nor for expansion. It is re- 
quired to keep the five institutions running as they now are 
for the next five years. The part of the world in which 
these schools are at work is a synonym for trouble, both 
present and to come. Despite all the philanthropic work 
which organizations such as the Near East relief and the 
various missionary societies have carried on in this region, 
the ground has been planted so thick with hatreds that the 
crop of bloodshed never seems to fail. Observer after 
observer has come back from the Balkans and Asia minor 
with the word that the only hope for peace there in the 
future is in the making of a new mind. To a degree which 
most people are still too dull to grasp, the peace of Europe 
—which means the peace of the world—depends on the 
planting of a new mind in this spot where the storms blow 
up. No one will claim that to keep five schools running 
for five years will secure this end. But it will help. And 
anything which will help is worth doing. The fund for 
near east colleges deserves the support it asks. 


Grade, Pay, and 
Allowances 


” 

HE ANNUAL REPORT of the chief of chaplains 

of the United States army has just been made public 
It is a document keyed in a tone of optimism. It says that 
more soldiers are attending religious services held at army 
posts than formerly did so; that civilian ministers are ren- 
dering an increasing amount of “suitable religious minis- 
trations”—the thing which army men like to make us be 
lieve is impossible; that the chaplains are better trained 
than ever, and hence are doing better work. The report 
contains three recommendations. First, it calls for more 
chaplains. Last year’s figures show that there were 1,880, 
027 “attendances” at religious meetings of all kinds, im 
cluding mass, Sunday school and Bible class sessions, and 
even meetings in the guard house. This means that the 
average weekly ministrations of each of the 125 chaplains 
touched 288 “attendances.” How many actual men at 
involved here would be a more important piece of infor 
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mation. After its request for more chaplains, the report 
seks permanent chapels at military posts in place of the 
fimsy structures thrown up during the war, and now 
rapidly disintegrating. With this recommendation most 
citizens will find themselves in approval. Finally, the chief 
of chaplains writes: “It is recommended that the effort to 
cure legislation which will place chaplains on a par with 
other commissioned officers of the non-combatant branches 
of the army, and with the chaplains of the navy in the mat- 
ter of grade, pay, and allowances, be continued.” How 
stereotyped have become our minds if we are able to read 
these words without any inner shock at the moral incon- 
eruity of the thing which it reveals! At a time when the 
rganic relation of ordained servants of Jesus Christ to 
the war system is searching the consciences of Christians, 
the chaplaincy discloses itself with its thoughts fixed on 
‘grade, pay, and allowances.” It would be impossible to 
construct a more devastating exhibit of the subtle spiritual 
disintegration which follows the introduction of a minister 
ff Jesus into the shoulder-straps and mental molds of the 
professional soldier. 


Dean Inge Sees Pulpit 
In Decline 


~~ GOLDEN AGE of the pulpit is over.” It is 
Dean Inge who says so, in a recent article in the 
Spectator, of London. The dean has been stirred to discuss 
preaching by the statement of the archbishop of Canter- 
It will be re- 
membered that the archbishop told, an English church 
onference that the reason people stay away from church 
nowadays is because of the poor predching to which they 
have to listen if they go. Dean Inge agrees that “the 
tandard of preaching in the church of England is cer- 
tanly low.” He appears to believe that it is somewhat 
igher in the free churches, but it is clear that he holds 

o be very high anywhere. The reason he finds 
n several quarters. In the Anglican church he marks 


the influence of a rising Anglo-Catholicism with the fling, 
lt requires no brains to be a purveyor of 


sacerdotal 

magic.” The often-heard excuse of a lack of time he casts 
ide with the remark that a preacher can find all the time 
e wants for what he conceives to be his main work. The 
k of books imposed on many ministers by their low 
wlaries is acknowledged as a real handicap. What the 
lean calls “the crumbling of certain parts of the dogmatic 
‘tructure” is admitted to have introduced a note of uncer- 
lanty into modern preaching, and pulpit attention given 
social and political questions draws the comment that 
lew sermons are more unprofitable than rambling com- 
ments or declamations on secular affairs.” “It may be 
sked,” writes the dean, “whether the pulpit any longer 
‘xercises any useful function in modern life. Oral teach- 
ig is necessary for the illiterate; but we are a reading 
people, and nothing can be more futile than to try to 
ill rows of narrow-necked vessels by throwing a bucketful 
{water over them.” Yet the dean admits that “there are 
‘ull a very large number of people who can pick up readily 
vhat they hear, but who have never learned to concentrate 
heir attention on a printed page.” All in all, the dean 
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comes out at the conclusion that “it is a mistake to despise 
preaching.” But it is not a joyful journey which brings 
him to this destination. 


Progress in Checking 
Child Labor 


HILE THE FORCES that backed the children’s 

amendment are resolving not to give up that fight, 
their efforts to secure state legislation which will take young 
children out of wage-earning occupations and put them in 
school contifiue. They met failure in ten states in efforts 
to secure additional laws, but succeeded in most cases in 
defeating efforts to reduce the standards already attained. 
Gains were made in New York, Wisconsin, Tennessee, 
Wyoming, Texas, New Mexico, and Georgia. The benefits 
were limited, but about 40,000 wage-earning children were 
benefited. New York provides a half holiday or its equiv- 
alent in hours. Tennessee and Georgia provide physical 
examinations and the latter abolishes night work for all 
under sixteen. Wisconsin gave the state labor commission 
the power to regulate the labor of rural wage-earning 
children in the major occupations employing them, thus 
making the first real move toward the protection of the 
rural juvenile wage-earner. Michigan made some feeble 
steps toward providing the migratory rural child worker 
with education. It is the’child laborer in the beet fields, 
the cranberry bogs, the fruit orchards and the cotton pick- 
ing who is now the greatest sufferer. The victory in 
Georgia was the most gratifying because that state was 
one of the most backward and had been the first to refuse 
to indorse the amendment. The fact that the cotton manu- 
facturers helped was significant, for in some states the 
refusal of the legislature to ratify was followed either by 
complete lethargy on child labor legislation or even by pro- 
posals to reduce the standards attained. Doubtless the 
cotton mill men became convinced that the surest way to 
defeat a revival of the agitation for the federal amendment 
was to produce some good state legislation. If the cap- 
italists adopt this program generally there will be little need 
for federal laws. The proponents of the children’s amend- 
ment are not concerned with the way the thing is done; all 
they want is the substance. 


A Platform for a 
Denomination 

HAT ARE THE DENOMINATIONS actually 

aiming at? It might puzzle some of them to try 
to say. One denominational editor, Dr. Dan B. Brummitt, 
who conducts the Methodist weekly published in Chicago, 
has been bold enough to put down nine planks in a pos- 
sible program for that communion. The genuine character 
of his effort is vouched for by the fact that he has not 
tried to pad his nine points out to fourteen. Here are the 
nine ends he says the Methodists should have in view: The 
unification of American Methodism. Speedy self-deter- 
mination for churches in mission lands. More and better 
reasons for operating distinctively Methodist colleges. A 
shorter and more visible path between the giver of the 
Methodist benevolent dollar and the work his dollar is 


supposed to do. Occasional new verbal bottles for the 
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evernew wine of Christian reality. More literal obeying 
of Jesus Christ by the literalists. More display of liberality 
toward God by the liberalists. Less modernist hesitation 
about calling Jesus, Lord. Church membership made at 
least difficult enough to be desirable. It would be an inter- 
esting development if this formulation of a Methodist plat- 
form—after it has been duly revised by the million or so 
Methodists who will take issue with Dr. Brummitt on some 
of his planks—should inspire other denominations to the 
same exercise. What if the Presbyterians and the Disciples 
and the Baptists and the Congregationalists and the Luther- 
ans and the Episcopalians and the Mennonites and all the 
rest should be frank enough, during the next week of 
evangelism, for instance, to come to the unchurched por- 
tion of America’s population with their platforms and say, 
“Here is why we seek your support; here are the things 
we are actually trying to do!”? And what if the plat- 
forms all read about alike? 


Warning Words to 
Liberals 


HE CAUSE of Christian unity found a wise ex- 
ponent when Dr. Harold E. B. Speight brought to 
Syracuse the invitation of the Unitarians to the two com- 
munions. Some of the things which Dr. Speight said de- 
serve attention in every part of the church. In particular, 
his insistence upon the necessity of fellowship between 
men of right spirit, without regard to differences in credal 
positions, needs to be pondered. On this plane, Dr. Speight 
held, men “are united not in what they can say about their 
faith, but in what their faith leads them to do.” “While 
we are busy denouncing the racial bigotry and religious 
intolerance of the Ku Klux klan and the fundamentalist 
program,” said Dr. Speight, “we must beware of their 
equivalent in our midst. The world is not content to listen 
to our exposition of Christianity in modern terms and our 
application of this liberal Christianity to the needs of liv- 
ing men; it is watching very closely whether along with 
what we believe to be new truth we are also contributing 
a new spirit. Believe me, the men and women who are to- 
day giving to the claims of religion a new attention and 
response are looking for more than truth—that has been 
offered to them before, in convenient packages, full weight 
clearly labeled. They are looking today for evidence among 
Christians of something that is better witness to Christianity 
than even truth; they are turning with eagerness to those 
who exhibit a spirit hitherto sadly lacking in the relations 
ot Christians with one another, the spirit of sympathy and 
love. If your communion and mine were to lend ourselves 
as some would have them do—to a militant emphasis 
upon the differences of outlook that separate us from the 
great body of organized Christianity, we should perhaps 
have some of the thrills of combat, develop some of the 
virtues of consistency, win some of the spoils of spiritual 
polemics, but any such gains would be negligible compared 
with the loss of real influence and the loss of self-respect 
that must attend such a course.” After reading words of 
this kind, it is not difficult to understand why Dr. Speight’s 
ministry at King’s chapel, Boston, has so soon made its 
mark on the mind of that conservative city. There is no 
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question but that formal denominational divisions Mean 
little or nothing as compared with the community of spirit 
which is drawing together men from all communions, Now 
to have this rapidly growing fellowship threatened by a 
credal fundamentalism, even when masked as “liberalism,” 
is to place in jeopardy one of the most hopeful and Christian 
features of our present religious life. 


The World Court and World 
Peace 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE in his address to the New 
York chamber of commerce week before last made an 
extraordinary statement concerning the world court. He 
said: “I can conceive of nothing that we could do which in- 
volves assuming so few obligations on our part, that would 
be likely to prove of so much value to the world. Beyond 
its practical effect, which might be small, it would havea 
sentimental effect which would be tremendous.” The Presi- 
dent used strong language in urging the United States to 
adhere to the court, but he offered no word of praise for 
the court as a court, or for the court as an instrument of 
peace. The value of America’s adherence is in the gesture 
we would thereby make of casting “the enormous influences 
of our country upon the side of the enlightening processes 
of civilization.” The “practical effect,” however, would be 
“somewhat small.” Thus with faint praise Mr. Coolidge 
exposes the truth about the world court as a court, and as 
a practical agency of peace. He pleads for the United States 
to adhere to this court not because he expects the function- 
ing of the court to be significant but because the psycholog- 
ical effect of our act in joining it would be salutary. 

To those who take seriously the idea of a world court as 
an indispensable institution of peace the President's ut- 
terance must seem unworthy. Obviously his admission that 
no practical result need be expected from the functioning 
of the court will seem unworthy to those who have been urg- 
ing upon us that this court is such a wonderful institution 
that it is the only thing capable of holding civilization back 
from the abyss; but it will seem equally unworthy to those 
who hold that this court is practically no court at all when 
it comes to the real controversies that threaten war. The 
President’s statement of his position should confirm both 
the ardent devotees of the court and its sternest critics that 
his interest in securing America’s adherence is due to the 
political necessity of getting rid of the court issue in some 
fashion, and that he sees no other way open to him as the 
successor of Mr. Harding but to acquiesce in our adherence. 

Whatever advocates of the court or opponents of the 
court may think of the President’s position, it is hard to 
imagine a friend of world peace being satisfied with it 
The question of a world court is no question to be trifled 
with. It is the central and most vital structure of any or- 
ganization of the world for peace. A juridical institution 1s 
infinitely more important for peace than any political i- 
stitution, for example the league, can be. With a genuine 
juridical institution established and operating, the functions 
presumed to be rendered by the league might conceivably 
be improvised ad hoc. But though a political institution like 
the league were functioning at its maximum efficiency, 00 
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agency exercising the functions of a court could be im- 
srovised at the hour of crisis. An international court of 
iw is at once the primary and the supreme need of a world 
organization for peace. To admit, therefore, that the pres- 
ent court is not likely to produce much practical effect, and 
in the same breath to urge our participation in it, is to 
trifle with the most sacred and vital of those “enlightening 
orocesses Of civilization,” which the President extols. 
"How much worthier of the President of this great nation, 
and of the peace passion which now agitates our national 
conscience, would it have been had he proposed our en- 
ance into the world court accompanied by some recom- 
mendation for making it the kind of court whose “practical 
efects” would have been the ushering in of a new era of 
international peace! Instead, Mr. Coolidge commends the 
wrt only because first, it involves no commitments on our 
sart, and secondly, because he expects no practical effects 

follow from its functioning—in a word, because it is 
harmless and impotent! 

Is the sorry denouement of bringing forth this mouse all 
that the travail of the mountain is to give us? There is 
jood here for cynicism and despair. Yet there is food also 
jor hope. All who work and pray for peace, and who see 
dearly that another court, or a dozen courts, as impotent 
and insufficient as the older Hague tribunal, can advance 
the world not a single step toward peace, will regard the 
President’s estimate of the probable practical functioning 
{this court as enlightening. Such realistic peace advocates 
will set to work with renewed purpose to make this court, 
if we are really to enter it, do the thing a real world court 
must do. And they will revolt at the nation’s being led into 
© trifling an act under stress of so powerful a passion as 
that which now stirs our national conscience in behalf of 
peace. 

The solution is at hand. A procedure has been formu- 
ated by which the act of America’s adherence to this court 
may be made the initial act of a series of steps which will 
make the world court a genuine peace court. It proposes 
to do this without delaying our adherence a single day. It 
has reconciled minds formerly as far apart on peace methods 
as those of former Justice John H. Clarke, president of 
the league of nations non-partisan association, and Mr. 
‘. 0. Levinson, ardent champion of the outlawry of war; 
as far apart as Bishop Brent and Dr. John Haynes Holmes ; 
s far apart as Professor James T. Shotwell, author of 
’ and 
Robins. 


the famous Geneva protocol’s “test of an aggressor,’ 
Rooseveltian, Col. 
Twenty-six independent minds, seeking earnestly in three 
wnferences in the early summer of this year for a har- 
monization of their differences, reached a basis of unity 
which Justice Clarke christened the “Outlawry of War Har- 
mony Peace Program.” 


that incorrigible Raymond 


The essential purpose of this pro- 
posal is to give to America’s adherence to the world court 
‘ Significance beyond that of a mere sentimental gesture. 

The substance of the proposal is that the United States 
shall at once adhere to the court with the Harding-Coolidge 
feservations and provide in the act of adherence for call- 
ig upon all the nations to join us in an international 
treaty outlawing war, and creating a code of international 
aw on the basis of which the court shall be invested with 
dirmative jurisdiction. If this is done within a period of 
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five years our adherence to the court shall become perma- 
nent; if it is not done our adherence shall terminate. This 
proposal safeguards the United States at every point where 
the critics of the court fear for our national interest. But 
it is not merely a safety-first policy; it is a constructive 
and challenging program designed to evoke the impulses 
and aspirations of the peoples of the world—the peoples, 
not merely their governments—and to embody them in a 
court of international justice whose authority, whose sys- 
tem of law, and whose actual functioning shall make it the 
clearing house of the major as well as the minor disputes 
between the nations. The adherence of the United States 
to the world court on the basis of this harmony program 
would really cast the enormous influence of our country 
upon “the side of the enlightening processes of civilization” 
and make our act infinitely more than an amiable but empty 
gesture of sentimentality. 

As the day approaches for the beginning of the senate’s 
debate on the world court, the probable attitude of the 
senators to this constructive world court policy is a ques- 
tion of concern to all who pray for peace. It is difficult to 
prophesy with respect to the main body of senators. The 
senate’s attitude will depend, obviously, upon whether or 
not the proposal gets into the focus of senatorial attention. 
So long as it remains on the threshold of the senate’s con- 
sciousness, so to speak, it will not be considered in terms 
of its inherent merits. The chances of its getting into the 
focus of attention depend upon the critics of the court hav- 
ing a sufficient number of votes to prolong the discussion un- 
til the advantage of the harmony program both to advocates 
and critics can make itself clear. The fate of this American 
peace policy seems, therefore, to hang upon Senator Borah 
and the group of critics who, though profoundly differing 
in the character of their criticism, agree in their opposition 
to the Swanson resolution of adherence. As for Senator 
Borah, his attitude toward this constructive and reconciling 
proposal has not been expressed, but it is difficult to imagine 
how he can do otherwise than champion it. The proposal 
embodies the ideas and ideals of which he has made him- 
self the symbol in the public mind. It puts a code of in- 
ternational law underneath the court; it invests the court 
with affirmative jurisdiction, and it does both of these on 
the basis of the outlawry of war. With these three great 
American peace ideals Senator Borah’s name has become 
inseparably associated. It is inconceivable that, when the 
right moment comes, he could do otherwise than become 
their champion. We have faith in Senator Borah, and we 
ask our readers to have faith in him, as a true prophet of 
peace and an unselfish and constructive worker for a peace- 
ful world. 

The other aspect that now concerns us is the attitude of 
the churches toward this proposal to weave the outlawry 
of war into the world court. That the churches would favor 
it overwhelmingly there is no doubt. The problem is to 
find a mouthpiece through which at this late hour their 
voice can be uttered. The federal council of the churches 
is to hold an important meeting in Detroit next week. The 
gravest moral issues of our public life are to be discussed. 
Among them are the war issue and the world court issue. 
The churches and the federal council have repeatedly passed 
resolutions both for adherence to the court and for the 
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outlawry of war. Thus far the powers that be, at head- 
quarters, have faithfully acted upon the resolutions favor- 
ing the court but have taken practically no steps toward 
carrying out the resolutions for the outlawry of war. Why 
this discrimination has been made is not clear, unless it be 
due to the personal preferences of certain dominant minds 
at headquarters and to the council’s commission on inter- 
national relations which, as everybody knows, is strongly 
packed with pro-league advocates. The present moment, 
however, seems to afford the federal council an opportunity 
to execute both sets of instructions—for the court and for 
the outlawry of war. If from its meeting in Detroit next 
week a vigorous communication should be sent to Senator 
Borah assuring the committee on foreign relations, of which 
he is chairman, that the federal council, representing the 
protestant churches of the nation, strongly favored the pro- 
posal which has harmonized the varying minds of many 
distinguished peace leaders, it would carry great weight 
and could conceivably not only secure America’s entry into 
the court, but set going the effective process of making it 
a court that would function constructively for the peace 
of the world. 


Religious Imperialism 


“There is no question of doubting the courage or the sincerity 
He goes voluntarily and without government 
urging or guarantee. Germany, before the war, it has been said, 
used to push her missionaries into critical spots, with the hope of 
This is not the 


of the missionary. 


causing trouble so that the troops could come. 
case with America or the American missionary. 

“But the fact does remain that, whether or not he is conscious of 
it, the missionary is an agent of empire. He carries the influence 
It was the missionary as much 
as the trader that carried the United States into China and which 


of his country into that of another. 


still keeps armed forces there, commanded by a rear admiral and 
a major general, 

“The churches lead in the talk for peace—quite sincerely and 
Then they send out mis- 
And the missionaries ask for the intervention of force. 

“It is all entirely illogical, but it is very human, and probably a 
good thing. We would not change it much, except to ask the 
pacifists to see the facts and not talk such hypocritical nothings.” 


HE SENTENCES QUOTED are taken from edi- 
torial comment by the Chicago Tribune on the re- 


with. the most righteous of motives. 
sionaries. 


ported request of American missionaries in Syria for the 
dispatch of an American warship for their protection. The 
editorial performs an important service in placing before 
an influential portion of the American public a realistic 
picture of the°relation which has obtained between Chris- 
tian missions and the imperialism of western nations. The 
Tribune has a different end in view from that which The 
Christian Century has had in its references to the same re- 
lationship. But the picture is, in essentials, the same as has 
appeared many times in these columns. The more people 
who are forced to look at it, the better. 

During the last two years the missionary forces of west- 
ern churches have been coming, slowly, to a realization of 
this connection between their enterprise and that of the 
political and commercial exploiter. Rising tides of national- 
ism in most of the se-called mission lands have hastened 
this overdue awakening. This has been true in particular 
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of societies supporting work in China. To their astonish. 
ment, men and women who have thought of themselves a: 
self-sacrificing agents of a completely altruistic enterprise 
have seen the most numerous of all the peoples of the earth 
burst overnight into a flame of wrath against injustices and 
indignities suffered at the hands of intruders, and—thi, 
has been the stunning surprise to these missionaries—work. 
ers in the name of religion have been grouped with traders, 
soldiers and politicians as agents of China’s mistreatment! 
Yet, after an initial period of resentment at a charge seem. 
ingly unjust, consideration of the situation as the Chinese 
see it has convinced the clearer-thinking missionaries and 
mission executives that there has been sound basis for the 
accusation. 

Out of this reluctant admission there has come the first 
demand for a change in the political status of the missionary. 
Four American denominations have now taken official ac- 
tion looking toward such change. In order, the Evangelical 
synod, the Disciples of Christ, the Congregationalists, and 
the northern Methodists, either in their denominational con- 
ventions or in the meetings of their foreign missionary 
societies, have asked for the rendition of the extraterritorial 
status under which all Americans have lived as privileged 
beings in China, and have called on the government so to 
amend present treaties as to do away with the toleration 
clauses which now guarantee a peculiarly favored position 
to missions, missionaries, and their converts. Even more 
significant, perhaps, has been the action of the foreign mis- 
sions conference of North America—the body which in- 
cludes the executives of practically all the evangelical mis- 
sion boards of the United States and Canada—in recom- 
mending similar action to all the protestant churches and 
the American government. 

On the mission field, likewise, this awakening to the 
implications of their position has caused heart-searching 
among the missionaries. Beginning with the action of a 
little group of missionaries who, during the summer o/ 
1924, petitioned the American minister at Peking to release 
them from the danger of causing military or diplomatic ac- 
tion to be taken against China, the movement for readjust- 
ment has gained power with the events of the current year 
Several missionary groups have spoken straight out in 
favor of the same course recommended by the foreign 
missions conference. Others have spoken more ambiguously 
—with an immediate consequent loss of prestige—but even 
thus they have admitted the need for readjustment. 

One of the clearest statements by missionaries to reach 
this country was formulated by a group of workers of the 
Episcopal church and sent as an open letter to the national 
council and press of that communion. In it are these words: 
“In preaching a gospel of the triumph of love over force, of 
right over might, we are increasingly convinced that our 
cause is immeasurably weakened by our connection with 
rights and privileges gained and maintained through foreign 
military force. We, therefore, wish to free ourselves from 
such rights and privileges, and to this end express our 
desire to waive the special privileges of extraterritoriali- 
ty. We are willing to be governed by Chinese laws, and in 
case of danger to our persons, or property, we desire n0 
other protection than that afforded by the Chinese author 
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ties. In case of personal injury or death, we wish our 
government to make no demand for punishment or in- 
demnity.” 

It is no small thing to use such words. Behind them lies 
an absolute break with the whole political basis on which 
missions in China have been maintained for almost a 
eatury. Ahead of them it is altogether too possible that 
there may lie personal danger, suffering, even death. Not 
, missionary put his or her name to such a document—and 
everal such documents have been extensively signed with- 
in the last year—without having to count a possible cost 
xhich dwellers amid the comforts of western life will 
sever have to face. The courage of the men and women 
who have taken a stand like this deserves the humble, 
ieartfelt honor of every Christian. Even more must we be 
moved by a discovery of the motives which have influenced 
these missionaries to take such a step. 

Such a discovery is possible from the private letters of 
missionaries. One of the workers who signed the state- 
ment from which we have quoted has written friends in 
\merica in words which were not meant for general publica- 
tion. We will quote only a few of his sentences, but these 
are so revealing that the church at large should hear them. 
Here is the soil out of which the missionary demand for 
release from the gunboat regime springs: 

“I am more convinced than ever that the position set forth is 
the one we have got to come to, all of us out here, if we are to 
be the powers for Christ we ought to be. Some of us may have 
to die, but it seems to me the whole spirit of the incarnation 
jemands it. When God dwelt among us in the person of Christ 
he had no extraterritorial rights, so to speak, to protect him from 
what men might wish to do to him. If we are the victims of mob 
violence whipped into a fury by a hundred per cent nationalism, so 
was he. If we are the victims of trumped up charges in a court of 
aw, it is no worse a fate than befell him. When God chose to 
lve with sinful man in order to redeem him he knew that he 
vould bear in his own body the results of our sin, but he delib- 
erately chose, and therein lies the power of the cross to save.” 


lt is unfortunate that, so far, only a handful of churches 
nd a minority of missionaries have taken a similar stand 
athe issue. It is at least eighty years too late to attempt 
0 hide behind a plea that the church does not deal with 
wlitics. As the Tribune has plainly said in its editorial, 
‘he church, through its missionaries, has been an agent of 
wlitics for three generations. For as long as it is possible 
‘or the Tribune, or the trader, or the diplomat, or the na- 
tonalist patriot to point to the destroyer steaming to cover 
“me mission compound with the protection of its guns, and 
wy, “That is Christian missions,” Christian missions re- 
main a menace to the kingdom of God. The churches are 
tan hour of choice when they cannot escape action. Even 
the attempt to escape will involve them. 

lt is a good thing to be brought face to face with such a 
ald, unflinching picture of the situation as this editorial 
‘om a daily newspaper supplies. So long as the religious 
vorker in China or any other mission field relies, ultimately, 
" force, he is an agent and servant of imperialism. Im- 
yerialism and Jesus have nothing in common. Imperialism 
S’mammon, with all twentieth century improvements. It 
‘a8 impossible now as it ever was to serve two masters. 
The churches and their missionaries must choose whom they 
wil serve, And they must cho se this day. 
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Thoughts After the Sermon 


XXIII — Dr. Sunday, on “Food for a Hungry 
World” 


F I AM TO BE HONEST in setting down the thoughts 

I actually had after reading Mr. Sunday’s sermon, I 
must confess that the cogitation which arose upon the first 
sight of his sermon, and persisted through the reading of 
it, was one of amazed gratification at seeing his discourse 
in the pages of The Christian Century. My surprise was 
not alone due to the crass doctrinal statements in which 
Mr. Sunday indulged, for as a matter of fact I did not 
find myself taking his theological utterances seriously enough 
to be displeased by them. My thoughts went back fifteen 
or sixteen years to a series of articles in which you, Mr. 
Editor, gave the readers of this paper an analysis of the 
technique of Mr. Sunday’s sort of revivalism, and a critical 
estimate of its value to the churches and the cause of real 
religion. Mr. Sunday was just bursting into national fame. 
His work up to that moment had been carried on in lesser 
cities and more or less provincial localities. But now he 
was being seized upon by metropolitan newspapers and 
widely-circulating monthly magazines and exploited as a 
phenomenon. The major cities of the country, through 
their churches, were beginning to vie with one another in 
appeals to him to come and hold revivals in their midst. 
His popularity ran like a prairie fire. The church press of 
the nation was hailing him as a John the Baptist. Yours, 
Mr. Editor, if you will allow me to say it on your own 
editorial page, was the first voice within the church to call 
intelligent attention to the weakness, and the illusion, of 
this type of revivalism and to say, as | think you did, 
that it contained a serious menace to sound and fruitful 
religion. 

It will not be wondered at, therefore, that I kept rubbing 
my eyes as I read this typical and characteristic utterance 
by Mr. Sunday in—of all places—your pages. I hope I am 
not indelicate in reminding yourself and your readers of 
this bit of ancient history. For against this background of 
frank but never unkindly judgment, to which Mr. Sunday 
himself took frequent enough occasion to make ironical 
allusion from his platforms, I cannot help interpreting the 
appearance of his sermon in your pages as an event in whose 
gracious quality, I am emboldened to say, both you, Mr. 
Editor, and Mr. Sunday himself equally share. Long be- 
fore The Christian Century girded its loins for the struggle 
with fundamentalism, or unsheathed the sword of the spirit 
against the monstrous evil of war, it was engaged in the at- 
tempt to disclose the unreality and spiritual harm of that 
mass evangelism to which the American churches had be- 
come addicted and which had reached its ne plus ultra of 
development in Mr. Sunday’s revivals. As one of the old 
time readers of this paper, I recall the shock with which 
this campaign was at first received, and I rejoice that over 
so large an area of the church such artificial revivalism, up 
to that time unchallenged, based upon the ephemeral forces 
of mass psychology, has given way to the more real and 
Christian methods of religious education. 

Mr. Sunday’s sermon—I do not like to call him “Billy,” 
and I do not think he likes to be called Doctor, though he 
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is one,—really grips me. I do not think anyone who be- 
gins to read it will stop until he has read every word. I 
burst out loud laughing when I stumbled into that paragraph 
where he says, “Go to that widow and tell her it was a 
geological necessity for her husband to croak.” And I had 
many other occasions to laugh at the not by any means un- 
merited burlesque with which he pictured the impotence of 
mere science and philosophy to bring comfort and hope 
and salvation to the souls of forlorn men and women. 
Somehow, I did not mind the slang any more than I minded 
the theology. I do not believe in one more than the other, 
but when I settle down on those two features of the sermon 
and try to tell myself that the sermon is not a good sermon 
just because its theology is impossible or its language is 
incongruous with the subject matter, I seem to be not merely 
judging Mr. Sunday, but condemning myself. I feel small. 
Surely, if I would only relax my special prejudices I could 
find something more in this sermon than its theology or 
its words. 

And I truly and deeply do find more, much more. I find 
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the great note of faith resonant all the way through, and] 
find the preacher’s sense of attachment to the personal Chrig 
—which to me no less than to him is the vital breath oj 
Christian experience—waking echoes in my own soul. Try 
there are straw men needlessly set up and knocked dow, 
But when I think of the way this man has come, of his 
beginnings in boyhood and youth, of his consecration at th 
hour of his conversion, of his genius for leadership wp. 
disciplined by the training of the schools, and above ajj— 
laying on one side the perhaps disputable question involve 
in his financial gains from his revivals—above all, I say, the 
fact that upon his spot-lighted public and private caree; 
there has been no mark of dishonor to the high calling of 
the Christian ministry, I simply cannot judge his sermon 
by what I see under my little theological or aesthetic micro- 
scope. I say, let him set up his straw men and knock them 
down ; truth will not suffer by this calisthenic exercise of a 
preacher who while he is knocking down straw men is 
limbering up his muscle to strike great blows at real sins 
and real sinners. THe Listener, 


The Tay Mahal 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
(Mrs. William E. Barton died, November 7, 1925—The Editor.) 


HEN we were Cruising among the Continents, 

and Bumping over the Boisterous Waves, we came 
unto the land which Christopher Columbus set out for to 
discover when he bumped into America by mistake. And 
Keturah said, Now shall we see the Taj Mahal, which I 
have always wanted to see since I saw the pictures of it in 
the Geography book. 

And we saw it in the dawn, and we saw it in the blazing 
noon, and we saw it yet again when the sun was nigh its 
setting. And we sat before it and beheld its Perfect Image 
in the Reflecting Pool, as the Light faded and the Stars 
crept out. 

And Keturah said, It is all that I expected, yea and more. 

And I said, Keturah, consider if it be not too good to be 
true, the thing that thou seest. Peradventure thou art still 
the Little Country School-ma’am I married nigh unto Forty 
years ago. Peradventure thou art dreaming at recess over 
the pictures in the Geography book, and imagining the time 
when thou shalt have a Rich Lover who will bear thee 
away to Distant Lands, to behold Palaces and Temples and 
Places of Great Renown. Peradventure thou shalt presently 
awake, and find it is time to Ring the Bell, and listen to the 
recitation of the class in Geography. 

And she said, Oh, my husband, when | was a School 
Teacher, I never had a dream so fair as this. Nay, I had 
no dream of life so happy as the years that I have lived. 

And I said, Keturah, there be innumerable women with 
ten times thine income and fifteen times thine outgo who 
are Restless and Unhappy, and who think that they are 
having an hard time. And behold, thy husband is unknown 
to Dun and Bradstreet even in these days of thy Great 
Wealth. Thou hast never owned an Automobile, and thou 
hast not a Fur Coat to thy back. Thou hast scrubbed thine 


own Kitchen floor, and worn dresses that had twice been 
turned and Hats that had been made over thrice. Thou hast 
practiced Economies and Frugalities and Self-denials in 
abundance. Yet what is this foolish talk I hear, when thou 
sayest that there had been no dream of thine so happy as the 
years of thy life? 

But she said, All these things are true, but they were 
sweet for love’s sake, and we have always been rich. 

And I said, Keturah, the Glorious Vision thou now 
holdest that was beautiful by day and is even more lovely 
in the twilight, is no mere triumph of an Architect, though 
it is that, but the work of an Husband, erected in the affec- 
tion he had for the Wife he loved. 

And Keturah said, I wonder after all, for I have a wo- 
man’s curiosity, whether she was just an ordinary little 
woman, but Transfigured by a Great Love. 

And I said, The woman who could inspire such love 
the heart of a Strong man must have had a Noble Soul. 

And we sat for a time in silence, and I said, Keturah, if 
it were in my power I would not build thee a tomb like 
that. But I would rear to Heaven a memorial of thy Liv- 
ing Deeds and Words more beautiful and lasting than even 
this Noble Shrine. Humble and obscure must be any tribute 
that I shall ever pay to thy goodness and thy love, but in 
the heart of thy husband is a Taj Mahal. 

And now from the lower steps of that shrine I speak 
unto all husbands and all wives, saying, Let not your love 
grow commonplace. Speak often of it each to the other. 
Do constantly little deeds that tell of it. For this sacred 
and mysterious tie that bindeth hearts together in that union 
which is the continual spring and foundation of new lift 
through the generations, is earth’s holiest temple, and God's 
best gift to us through each other. 
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“We Have With Us Today—” 


By George M. Gibson, Jr. 


RMISTICE DAY dawned hazily over our village, 
A the belated sun struggling with soft gray clouds pre- 
cipitating a drizzle, light and cool. It wasn’t a rain to keep 
the hardy renters in their shacks. Rather a fragrant wash- 
ing of streets and earth,—nature’s contribution to our day 
of peace. I sat in my study conjuring visions, like half- 
forgotten dreams, of that night seven years ago, when the 
tap of a cable released the news that German plenipotentia- 
ries had wended their way along the prescribed course over 
no-man’s-land to the headquarters of General Foch, and 
signed the instrument by which hostilities were to cease. 

Portentous events had been transpiring then with the 
logic of a well-wrought drama. Abdication of rulers; royal- 
ty seeking refuge over frontiers; gaping cracks in the 
cornerstones of empires; then the cataclysm. And victory! 
McArthur’s hills had never heard such tumult as we raised, 
parading through cantonment streets, sky alight with Veri- 
pistol shots, and shouting and singing our ribald soldier 
songs, till the long-drawn notes of “taps” sent us to our 
bunks. 

That was a night of victory. But this is a day of peace. 


CHANGES IN THE MASS-MIND 


Seven years! Auspicious number alike in the lore of 
apocalyptists and the jargon of gamblers. How the color 
of a mind can change, and the inexplicable mind of the 
mass! Victory, then; blatant, flamboyant, arrogant. But 
now, that greater than victory, peace. Someone likened us 
toa drunken man, sobered by the enormity of his crime, 
stunned and reeling and ashamed, then bitterly penitent, and 
fnally finding the peace that passeth knowledge. I liked 
the metaphor, and delieved it to be a true picture of what we 
had come to by these seven long and searching years. Be- 
lieved that my people, stunned and ashamed, were this day 
clebrating peace. Oh! but I would speak today to make 
the house-tops echo. 

Toward noon the square was jammed with villagers and 
tural visitors. Boy scouts placing flags along the curb- 
stones, stars and stripes,—a new emblem now, emblem of 
that higher patriotism that knows not slogans nor lends it- 
lf to the megalomania of groups. The school band blar- 
ing the anthems of all nations. Groups in khaki here and 
there glorying in reminiscence, but reminiscent of a mad- 
ness that could surely never be again. Squawking flivvers 
loaded to the fenders with lunch-baskets forcing a slow 
way through the crowds to the hall where the big feast 
was spread. And groups of German Catholics from their 
‘ettlement over east, seemingly unmindful of past antagon- 
isms, joining merrily in our day of peace. 

My village assumed aspects of a symbol, powerfully 
prophetic. Today a hundred thousand hamlets scattered 
through the length and breadth of the nations were for- 
getting group and racial sympathies in the interest of an 
ancient seer’s dream. Splendid! This would be the burden 
of my speech,—the world conscience versus the race con- 


science, the race mania, rather. And these neighbors of 
mine would listen! 

By noon the sun was shining high. The five thousand 
were fed from crude board tables weighted with small-town 
viands, then moved toward the center of the square where 
the band was playing on an improvised stand. The folk- 
games would be played and at two I was to speak. Potato- 
races, tugs-o’-war, fat and slim men races, and good- 
natured boxing bouts while the band repeated its repertoire. 


“STOP THAT NIGGER!” 


Then something happened. Through the crowd I saw a 
flash of fists, bare and white. Then a flash of fists, bare 
and black. Then a stirring and giving way while a Negro 
fled. A momentary hesitancy, then, “Stop that nigger!” 
a voice called. -It was the voice of the crowd, and the crowd 
obeyed its voice. A heavy human weight fell on the black 
from the rear and bore him to the muddy street. He was a 
fallen prey in the midst of the wolf-pack. A foot struck 
him full in the face. Another in the ribs. A groan, drowned 
out by the multitudinous crowd-voice. 

“Stand back!” 

“Stomp ’im!” 

“Kick the nigger’s eye out 

“Get that nigger-lovin’ deputy !” 

“He’s had enough.” 

“Enough, hell! Why don’t they kill ’im?” 

And the crowd pushing, struggling, surging, and women 
screaming and fainting, men cursing. And at the center 
of it all the Negro clawing and clutching with a frenzy, 
gaining his feet to meet a dozen iron fists, and Cown again, 
blood streaming from a dozen cuts and bruises. 

An old man, black as the soil from which he sprang, lean- 


ing on a cane at the crowd’s edge, asks no one in particular, 
“Are they goin’ kill my boy?” 

Someone answers, “Well, they’ve got him down, and it 
looks like they might,” without hostility or sympathy, but 
as a spectator. 

The old man’s hand digs down into the pocket of his 
pants and he draws a knife. A futile gesture against odds 
too great. He’s down. 


THE DEPUTIES 


The crowd seethes and pushes and curses for several 
minutes till the god of its race is appeased a bit by the flow 
of alien blood, and deputies find their chance to spirit away 
two stunned and battered black men, one young and one 
old, well-punished for the crime of having been born of an 
unfavored race. . 

The band played to quiet the mob, between selections the 
master-of-ceremonies urging the people to move in closer 
about the stand. Two or three pieces they played; then 
the master-of-ceremonies from the front of the rostrum 
announced: “Ladies and gentlemen! We have with us 
today—a veteran of the world war—and now our local 
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pastor—George M. Gibson, Junior,—who will address us 
on, ‘A Basis for World Peace!” 


The crowd applauded as I mounted the platform, breath- 
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ing an inward prayer. And the prayer was one a Hebrey 
prophet prayed some centuries before the birth of th 
prince of peace: “How long, O Lord! How long!” 


Liquidating Wartime Illusions 


Ninth Article in the Series on ‘‘Was America 
Deluded by the War?”’ 


By Harry Elmer Barnes 


N THE PRECEDING articles the writer has pointed 

out how important it is for an adequate outlook 
upon contemporary problems of war and peace to as- 
similate in an intelligent and discriminating fashion 
what we now know about the actual causes of the late 
Nothing could constitute a more complete 
exposure of the dishonesty and unreliability of diplo- 
Francis Neilson 


world war. 


mats and statesmen, who are, as 
pointed out, if anything, even more potent in the crea- 
tion of wars than genera} staffs and war departments. 
We now know that practically the entire body of en- 
tente “war aims,” including even the formulations of 
President Wilson, was totally false and misleading, set- 
ting up a verbal barrage behind which were hidden the 
most sordid and selfish plans of unscrupulous diplomats 
and foreign ministers. The acceptance of this view 
about the entente position of course in no way carries 
with it any enthusiastic support of the diplomacy or 
viewpoint of the central powers, but we do not need 
debunking on German propaganda in the United States 
If we can but understand how totally and terribly we 
were “taken in” between 1914 and 1918 by the salesmen 
of this most holy and idealistic world conflict, we shall 
be the better prepared to be on our guard against the 
seductive lies and deceptions which will be put forward 
hy similar groups when urging the necessity of another 
world catastrophe in order to “crush militarism,” “make 
the world safe for democracy,” “put an end to all fur- 


ther wars,” etc. 
WHO PROLONGED THE WAR? 


We are now pretty fully aware of the actual facts in 
regard to the bringing on of the recent world war 
through the plotting of Poincaré, Delcassé, Izvolski and 
Sazonoy, aided and abetted by the conservatives and 
Slavophiles in the British government. There are, how- 
ever, a number of other problems and situations which 
require and deserve investigation and elucidation. One 
of the most significant would be a consideration of who 
prolonged the war unnecessarily. Here, again, there is 
no doubt that the chief guilt fastens itself upon the 
allied powers, and particularly upon Lloyd George. The 
United States played her part in obstructing the plans 
for an early peace through the sinister Anglo-mania of 
Ambassador Page. By preventing the United States 
from compelling Great Britain to observe the rights of 


neutrals he practically destroyed American neutrality, 
and by doing all he could to bring America into the war 
he encouraged the allied powers to count upon our ulti- 
mate entry into the conflict. This made the bitter. 
enders among the allies the more unwilling to consider 
the peace proposals of either the central powers or 
President Wilson. Still further, Page openly and vig. 
orously fought Colonel House when he brought Presi- 
dent Wilson's peace proposals to Great Britain, and en- 
couraged Grey to stand adamant for the prosecution of 
the war. It is certain that in 1916 or 1917 a negotiated 
peace, embodying principles and adjustments far better 
adapted to the welfare of man than the Versailles pact, 
could have been arranged through the collaboration of 
Mr. Wilson and Caillaux, with the cooperation of the 
German government, but for the adamant position of 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau and certain other allied 
statesmen who were bent upon the destruction of the 
central powers. 


WILSON’S WISEST WORD 


In due time it will probably be seen that the wisest 
utterance of Woodrow Wilson was not his fourteen 
points, but his conception of “peace without victory.” 
The responsibility for the unnecessary and disastrous 
prolongation of the terrible holocaust, which involved 
the expenditure of vast sums of money and the loss of 
millions of lives in Europe, to say nothing of the de 
hauching of American morale through entry into the 
world war, is almost as heavy as that which rests upon 
Poincaré, Delcassé, Izvolski and Sazonov for the initiz 
tion of the conflict. It will require the most heroic 
activity and achievement on the part of Lloyd George 
in denouncing the peace of Versailles and subsequent 
French policy to offset even partially his primary tt 
sponsibility for bringing Europe into the condition 
where the dictated peace and the horrors and disastefs 
of the subsequent French policy in the occupied regions 
and the Ruhr were made possible. 


THE WAR TO CRUSH MILITARISM 


Another illuminating line of study and exposition 
would seem to lie in a contrast between entente “wat 
aims” and the actual objects and results of the war. We 
were told that the world war was fought to end all wat 
and to crush German militarism. Yet the world wa 
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ieft in 1918 more bellicose in psychology than in 1914. 
There was a succession of wars in Europe from 1918 
to 1921, sometimes as many as a score of separate wars 
being in progress. Further, a large number of new 
states were created to constitute so many more causes 

{ nationalistic outbursts, political ambition, and ulti- 
Patriotic savagery was stimulated to a far 
greater degree than after the conflicts of 1870 and 1878. 
While German militarism has been for the time being 
‘ushed, it has been replaced by the even more danger- 
us militarism of France, whose arrogant and aggres- 
sive policy since the war has done more to stimulate 
, revengeful and militaristic psychology in Germany 
than anything else which has happened to that country 
since Napoleon’s occupation in 1806. At the same time, 
France has advanced and financed the cause of militar- 
ism not only at home, but also in the new states of 
central and southern Europe, so that at the present time 
the militaristic psychology, as well as the military 
equipment outside of Germany, Austria and Russia, is 
more vigorous and extensive than at the outbreak of 
the world war. One of the great objects of winning 
the war was to make no longer necessary the enormous 
expenditures for armaments and other wastes. Never- 
theless, to insure her military supremacy upon the con- 
tinent, France has not only doubled her indebtedness 
of 1918, but has practically led into bankruptcy a num- 
ber of lesser European states as partners in her militar- 
istic system. The increase of debts and armaments 
ince 1918 has been appalling, and for this France must 
ie held to be almost solely responsible. 

The following statistics gathered by the federal council 
{the churches of Christ indicate the nature of the insane 
continuation of excessive expenditure for armaments at the 
present time : 


mate wars. 


In answer to the frequent inquiry as to what the various 
nations are spending on war preparations we publish below, 
the most authoritative data that can be assembled on the sub- 
ject at this time. The appropriations, expressed in the 
monetary units of the respective countries, were furnished 
by the statistics branch of the war department of the United 
States. These units have been converted into American dol- 
lars by one of the leading banking houses of New York. 
They are in some cases approximations because in these in- 
stances no recent transactions have occurred by which the 
values might be definitely fixed. 


MILITARY BUDCETS 

Year Navy Air 
...1923 

...1924 

..1924 

. .1924 

..1924 

...1924 

...1924 

. .1924 

... 1924 

— 

| ....1924 
osta Rica... ....1924 
wba... . .. 1924 
-weho-Slovakia. . 1924 
; ....1924 
...1924 

..1923 

. .1924 

..1924 

1924 

.. 1924 


Army Total 
$ 1,017,229 $ 1,017,229 
23,285,512 
5,210,546 
7,857,142 
24,562,629 
2,958,285 
17,304,597 
1,134,000 
10,036,237 
7,948,032 
2,986,123 
130,264 


68,999 
6,440,000 


$16,540,806 


10,142,212 $ 798,012 


10,959,799 
68 


10,680,000 

2,720,846 

4,844,036 

10,395,000 

220,403,601 

107,100,000 

94,245,120 652,696,789 


172,076,462 
107,100,000 
268,342,470 


48,327,139 
290,109,199 
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.. 1924 
. 1924 
.. 1924 


40,567,814 
1,584,247 
1,045,310 
.. 1924 2,173,543 

1923 2,629,015 2,629,015 
. .1923 182,500,000 

1924 29,397,433 15,162,000 117,093,411 

1924 9,770,300 17,683,300 
.. 1924 39,120,020 
.. 1924 5,605,365 
.. 1923 5,176,682 

1923 63,238,095 
1924 42,405,500 
1923 145,827 
1924 8,311,776 

1923 470,252 
1924 5,721,525 
1924 85,102,964 

1924 11,154,866 
Roumania 1924 17,873,503 
Russia . .1923 105,752,070 
Salvador. . . . 1924 664,205 
Santo Domingo... 1924 
Spain.. 1924 
Sweden... 1924 
Switzerland. . 1924 
Turkey..........1924 
United States... .1924 
Uruguay. .. 1924 
Venezuela... 1924 


Lithuania. 
Mexico . 
Netherlands. 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Paraguay. 
Peru. 

Poland 
Portugal.. 


17,153,605 


6,020,742 2,291,034 


4,420,729 1,300,796 


7,420,886 3,733,980 


96,921,930 8,830,140 
1,124,827 
76,601,243 
40,012,400 
15,733,361 
24,340,880 
554,372,018 
7,027,556 
2,400,000 


51,976,783 24,624,460 


257,274,768 297,097,250 


WORLD SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY 


We were solemnly informed that the world war was 
also being fought to make the world “safe for demo- 
cracy,” and particularly to insure the existence, safety 
and stability of democracy in Germany. The end of 
the world war saw even the architect of that phrase 
acquiescing in the sending of American troops to crush 
out the existence of the bolshevik government in Rus- 
sia, which represents the most radical democracy any- 
where in the world. Even more serious is the fact that the 
entente policy since the war has almost destroyed the 
strong sentiment and movement for democracy in Ger- 
many, which could easily have triumphed in that coun- 
try but for the effective indirect cooperation of Poin- 
caré with the party of Ludendorff and the militaristic 
monarchists. There can be no doubt that Poincaré 
contributed more than any other force or influence to 
the election of Von Hindenburg, as well as to many 
other much more serious symptoms of autocracy and 
reaction in Germany. Since the war, “friends of demo- 
cracy” in Europe and the United States have looked 
with horror upon bolshevik Russia, but have cooperated 
with enthusiasm with Mussolini, undoubtedly the most 
brazen autocrat that western Europe has known since 
Napoleon III. Even the United States, which was sup- 
posed to be interested far beyond any other country in 
making the war a great crusade for democracy, has 
undergone a veritable orgy of reaction since 1917, so 
that individual liberty and the freedom of expression 
are today in greater jeopardy amongst us than at any 
other time since the period of the alien and sedition 
laws of 1798. 

But we must go still further and recognize the fact 
that even though the world war had most notably pro- 
moted the development of democracy, and secured its 
complete domination on the planet, that would in itself 
be no guaranty of subsequent world peace. When the 
allied propaganda was in full bloom it was a basic thesis 
that the war had been caused by autocracy, in spite of 
the fact that the most autocratic of the greater powers 
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of the world was one of the triple entente. Democracy 
was held to be a sure panacea against war. The facts 
which we now possess about war guilt completely ex- 
plode this view of democracy as a defense against war 
when taken alone. Professor Blakeslee, in the follow- 
ing paragraph, shows how the facts of modern history 
as a whole equally prove the futility of relying upon 
democracy as an adequate assurance of peace unless 
we combine with it real world organization: 


During the past century the great democracies have been 
making war, threatening war, and preparing for war, much 
of the time against each other. Their history shows clearly 
enough that if their neighbors had also been democratic this 
change alone would not have prevented wars. Nor is the 
outlook for the future encouraging. Democratic nations are 
still willing to fight to defend their national interests and 
policies; they demand their due share of over-sea trade, con- 
cessions and colonies—if they are a commercial or expan- 
sionist people—no less insistently because they are demo- 
cratic. But the interests and policies of one nation conflict 
with those of another; what one democracy regards as a due 
share of over-sea trade, concessions, and colonies is an undue 
share to its rival. Each democracy becomes an excited 
partisan of its own view, ready to back it by force of arms; 
and the natural result is, as it always has been, wars and 
rumors of wars. There are enough conflicts in national pol- 
icies today to lead to a dozen future conflicts, even if all the 
world should be democratic. There is Japan’s insistence upon 
controlling China; our own Monroe doctrine, when inter- 
preted in a domineering or selfish spirit; England’s Persian 
gulf policy; the anti-oriental policy of the United States and 
the British self-governing colonies; the expansionist policy 
of all the Balkan states; and the entente policy, formulated 
at the Paris conference, of discriminating against the trade 
of the central powers after the present war shall be over. 
Unless present conditions are changed, the democratic na- 
tions of the world, with their conflicting interests, would find 
it difficult to maintain world peace for the next century, even 
if they wished to maintain it. History, present conditions, 
and the logic of the situation show that democracy alone will 
never make the world safe. It is only by a definite concert 
of states that we may secure a reasonable promise of obtain- 
ing a permanent international peace and of becoming a non- 
militaristic world. 


TRIUMPH OF IDEALISM 


Yet a third alleged purpose of the allies was to bring 
about among the peoples of the world the triumph of 
idealism over selfish imperialism and territorial ambi- 
tions. But the bolsheviks and the Versailles conference 
revealed the existence of secret treaties embodying as 
sordid a program of territorial pilfering as can be found 
in the history of diplomacy. It appears that the chief 
actual motives of the allies in the world war were the 
seizure of Constantinople and the Straits for Russia; 
not only the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France, but 
the securing of the west bank of the Rhine, which would 
have involved the seizure of territory historically far 
longer connected with Germany than Alsace-Lorraine 
had ever been with France; the rewarding of Italian 
entry into the war by extensive territory grabbed away 
from Austria and the Jugo-Slavs; and the sequestering 
of the German imperial possessions, the acquisition of 
the German merchant marine and the destruction of the 
German navy in the interest of increasing the strength 
of the British empire. 
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The officials of the United States have boasted that 
they did not secure one inch of territory, but we dig 
snatch from the spoils German property of a value:ap- 
proximately equal to the German indemnity levied op 
France in 1871. To this, of course, must be added the 
enormous profits of American manufacturers and bank. 
ers in supplying the allies with munitions and -credit 
We must not forget that some of the most vocal 
apostles of idealism were among the most notorious 
of profiteers, and that the intolerant and noisy organ- 
izations of “idealists” were subsidized and supported 
by those same groups, an investigation of the perfidy 
and corruption of which was blocked by the now Vice. 
President Dawes. We must pass over with the merest 
mention the allied idealism since the autumn of 1918 
as exemplified in the continuation of the blockade of 
Germany after the armistice, the intervention in Russia, 
and the policy of France in the Ruhr and the occupied 
regions along the Rhine. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION 


Probably the most seductive of all the allied war aims 
was the promise that the conflict wouid emerge with 
the creation of a world organization, based upon fair- 
ness and justice and designed to: make impossible, 
henceforth, the waging of another war. It would bea 
“league to enforce peace” and to promote sentiments 
of international brotherhood. By 1920 it was apparent 
that the United States, the country that had shouted 
most loudly during the war for such a league, would 
feel compelled to refrain from joining this organization 
because it was linked up with an atrocious treaty, while 
Germany, Austria and Russia were arrogantly excluded 
from the opportunity of securing membership should 
they clamor for admittance. What ultimately came 
out of the movement was essentially an Anglo-French 
organization, namely, a league of victors rather than a 
league of nations. The saving factor in the situation 
was that England gradually became unwilling further 
to tolerate the French desire utterly to destroy Ger- 
many and wreck Europe, with the result that the league 
of nations has gradually been able to make a number 
of notable contributions to peace, because France and 
England could not agree upon the policy of aggression. 

While every honest friend of peace should desire to 
see the league of nations grow not only in strength but 
also in membership, it is complete folly to expect that 
the mere union of a number of selfish, corrupt and wat- 
like states can in itself create a world organization, en- 
tirely divorced from selfish aims, and exuding a senti- 
ment of Christ-like sweetness. It will not be necessary 
to stress the fact, before an intelligent group of readers, 
that the league of nations will function as an organ and 
agency of peace only so far as we bring about a change 
of heart upon the part of the constituent governments. 
No league of nations can ever go forward to become 4 
great world force unless a pacific and constructive 
spirit dominates the foreign offices and public opinion 
of these same nations. The overthrow of the arch- 
militarists and revanchards in France, and the develop 
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ment of a European and world point of view recently 
at Locarno, give more ground for optimism than any- 
thing else which has happened in a decade, but we must 
not forget the rosy hopes for world peace which per- 
vaded western society from 1910 to 1914 and repre- 
sented another war as unthinkable. 


DISARMAMENT 


Equally futile is it to talk about disarmament with- 
out such a change of international outlook as would 
naturally involve both the spirit and fact of disarma- 
ment. As long as peoples think in terms of arms and 
wars and have recourse to arms to settle international 
disputes, even real and thoroughgoing disarmament 
would be of little or no significance. With our modern 
technical proficiency in the manufacture of munitions 
we could within six months equip armies with a far 
more formidable set of instruments for destruction than 
were known to Napoleon or General Grant. We ought 
to be even less misled by the fake disarmament confer- 
ence at Washington in 1920 which, however much it 
may have achieved temporarily in the diplomatic settle- 
ment of the far east, was a pure burlesque as far as dis- 
armament is concerned. The only equipment about 
which there was any agreement as to disarmament and 
abandonment was those forms of armament which had 
already become hopelessly obsolete. It was equivalent 
toa group of sportsmen in 1925 agreeing to dispense 
with flint-lock muskets in their fall shooting exercises. 
We must accustom ourselves to referring causes of in- 
ternational dispute to leagues of nations or world 
courts, or else disarmament will be no more than a 
meaningless, if not dangerous, rhetorical illusion. We 
should not, of course, overlook the fact that a mere as- 
sembling of a conference on disarmament, however fu- 
tile its achievements, was in itself a gesture of high 
psychological significance in the field of international 
relations and diplomatic discussion. It was certainly 
some advance over the international astronomical con- 
ference which Graham Wallas suggested might have to 
be the first step in the development of world organiza- 
tion. 


SECURITY 


Another objective of the war was to “right the wrong of 
1870,” namely, the seizure of Alsace-Lorraine and the 


billion dollar indemnity levied upon France. This wrong 
was “righted” by attempting to levy an indemnity of fifty 
billion dollars on Germany; by wresting from Germany, in 
behalf of Poland, territory which was far more an integral 
and vital part of Germany than Alsace-Lorraine had ever 
been of France; by seizing the German colonies in the 
interests of the British, French and Japanese empires; by 
preventing German Austria from executing the natural and 
desirable junction with Germany; and by most unfairly 
and unjustly depriving Bulgaria of territory to recompense 
Serbia, Greece, and Roumania for their contributions to 
the allied cause during the war. Especially notorious was 
the rewarding of Serbia, the primitive source of murders 
and intrigues, which had given the Franco-Russian dip- 
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lomats the much desired occasion for precipitating the 
European war. 

One of the persistent, and yet one of the most insidious 
phases of the allies’ propaganda since the war has been the 
constant reiteration that the security of Europe and the 
world is identical with the security of France. Our present 
knowledge of the French part in the war of 1870, the 
menacing French spirit of revenge following 1871, the 
French diplomatic intrigues and aggressive aims in the 
Franco-Russian alliance, the relatively unparallelled French 
militarism and military expenditures in 1914, the prominent 
part played by France in precipitating the war, and the 
domination of Europe by French aggression and militarism 
since 1918 should be sufficient to convince even the most 
biased Francophile Americans that we cannot found the 
slightest expectation of European peace upon any plan 
which gives France either security or ascendency in Europe 
at the expense of other countries. There can be no security 
for Europe which does not rest upon a general European 
organization which will insure the security, as well as hold 
in restraint the military tendencies of France, Germany or 
any other country. 

We have not here laid stress upon the militarism or 
secret diplomacy of Germany, primarily because few Amer- 
icans have harbored any illusions on this subject, unless it 
be an unfair impression of the relative amount and menace 
of German militarism as compared with that of France 
and Russia. The writer is no apologist for German politik, 
but a fair and candid study of European diplomacy, na- 
tionalism and militarism since 1870 has gradually but cer- 
tainly shown us how impossible it is to maintain the old 
thesis that Germany was not only primarily responsible for 
the world war but was also the chief source and stimulus 
of the savage patriotism and excessive armaments of 
Europe in the forty years before the calamity of 1914. 


THE DELUSIONS AND MYTHOLOGY OF WAR PROPAGANDA 


The conclusion of these few casual, desultory and almost 
platitudinous remarks on the contrast between myth and 
fact in connection with the world war and after, is that 
they prove beyond the possibility of contradiction or doubt 
the highly relevant fact that war cannot be ended by more 
war any more than a drowning man can be resuscitated by 
pouring more water down his throat. The type of mind 
and intellectual attitudes which are developed for and by 
war are those which bring to the fore practically all of the 
baser traits of human nature and intensify hatred and 
savagery, while reducing the potency of those mental opera- 
tions which are conducive to pacific adjustments and mutual 
toleration. It is only by attacking war head on, and mak- 
ing clear its multifarious contributions to human brutality 
and waste, as well as by proving the futile and unnecessary 
nature of every war, that we can make headway, if at all, 
against modern militarism and the war spirit. It may have 
been worth while on this basis to have pointed out with 
more than usual frankness the imbecilities and disasters of 
the late world war, because this is a particularly instructive 
instance for those now alive. It was not only a struggle 
through which we have all lived, but also the one which 
was most exploited as an example as the one uniquely 
necessary, idealistic and justice-promoting conflict of all 
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history. If we show how totally we were deluded on all 
these points, it may help us in the future to guard against 
being led astray by the same groups when they are inter- 
ested in provoking another world conflict. 

It has doubtless been a consideration of the above points 
which has led a few courageous spirits among us, like Harry 
I’merson Fosdick, Sherwood Eddy, Kirby Page and others 
to express doubt as to whether they would ever again sup- 
port or sanction another war. But it is necessary to carry 
this salutary disillusionment beyond the few to the mass 
of students of the coming generation who will be those 
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who must take the leading part in opposing the military 
outlook and in substituting for savage patriotism a broad 
international point of view. And if we may judge by the 
symptoms of the last decade, students will primarily need 
to look for truth and guidance to themselves rather than 
tu their professors of history and diplomacy, most of whom 
will probably tenaciously continue to remain devotees of the 
Rip Van Winkle and Pollyanna schools of historiography. 


The title of Professor Barnes’ article next week will be, 
“The Literature of War-Guilt.” 


Do the Churches Mean It? 


By Robert Leonard Tucker 


VERITABLE MANIA for passing resolutions has 
characterized Americans. Resolutions were passed 
long before Bunker hill, the continental congress passed 
several before getting down to the business of drawing up 
the declaration of independence—a document with teeth in 
it. Several abolition societies passed resolutions, while in 
New York and Boston scandalous events came to pass ere 
the nation soberly settled down to the proclamation of 
emanicipation—a manifesto of dynamite. With the be- 
ginning of the new century a different and strange spirit 
has crept over us. We still pass resolutions—plenty of 
them—but appear undesirous that they shall be taken 
seriously, The major political parties draw up their pro- 
grams and would account one of their own number an 
imbecile should he evidence too much trust in the platform. 
The anti-vivisectionists pass resolutions about dogs, stock- 
breeders pass resolutions about cows, and we all go to bed 
while dogs and cows are being tortured and sleep soundly 
notwithstanding. The fact that this slumber is untroubled 
means that we have entered upon a condition of social and 
political degeneration. 


DID THEY SPEAK IN EARNEST? 


Has such degeneration, which evidences itself by the use 
of high-sounding but hollow phrases, afflicted the church? 
There are The northern Baptist convention 
which met in Milwaukee in 1924 had vigorous words to 


symptoms. 


, « 


say about congress’ “needless affront of the Japanese gov- 


ernment,” it resolved to condemn war and to take an “ac- 
tive part in discovering and promoting the things which 
make for peace.” It advocated the world court, urged the 
government to set itself to create a friendly attitude toward 
all other nations and then deliberately requested all Baptist 
pastors and people to create a love for justice and a will 
for peace and “thus achieve the utter repudiation of war 
by the Christian conscience and its outlawry by the govern- 
ments of the world.” 

Realizing how many and how persistent most Baptists are 
regarding their convictions, one expected that because of 
the sermons which were to have been preached, the moral 
condemnation which this church was to heap upon the mili- 


tary gang at Washington, that most Baptists would be in 
jail within six months! As one eager youth put it after read- 
ing these resolutions: “These Baptists mean business.” 
Did they? At this most critical time in the history of our 
country, what have they done to back up these words? 
The man in the street might surprise you by saying that 
the most significant thing in Baptist history during this 
past year is Straton’s denuciation of Fosdick. That may 
not be true, but the course of the denomination during the 
past year looks to me a lot like fiddling while Rome burns, 


WAS IT JUST CONVERSATION ? 


The Congregationalists met in many conferences. These 
lovers of liberty were determined that the mind of Americ 
should not be conformed to the mold of militarism. Out 
in California a conference passed resolutions which said, 
“We therefore declare our opposition to the war system, in- 
volving war propaganda, war preparations, military train- 
ing in our schools and colleges. . . . We urge upon our 
government to cooperate with other nations in outlawing 
war. ... We announce that we cannot conscientiously take 
part in propaganda or preparations looking for war.” Short- 
ly after this, to California went the secretary of the navy 
rattling his sword and talking to the orient about the bene- 
ficial effects of a dose of cold steel. He was feted by Con- 
gregationalists from Los Angeles to Seattle. 

The Congregational conference of Illinois on May8, 1924, 
said, “The time has come when the war system must be 
outlawed. . . . We are opposed to the whole war system— 
its secret treaties, military alliances, unjust economic con- 
cessions, competitive ‘preparedness programs’—and in no 
way will we participate in such movements as history con- 
clusively shows leads to war.” The New Hampshire Con- 
gregational conference in the same year radically stated: 
“We are ready to say, as ministers and delegates of Chris- 
tian churches, that we can never bless another war.” The 
Vermont conference went farther and proceeded to give 
the government an outline which it suggested might be 
followed to save this same government from further sin. 


These actions by state conferences were further rein- 
forced by the national council of the church when, at its 
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biennial meeting in October, it adopted a social creed in 
which it was declared that the carrying of the spirit of 
Christ into international relations means “that the church 
of Christ as an institution should not be used as an in- 
s¢rument or an agency in the support of war,” and went 
definitely on record in favor of “a permanent association of 
the nations for world peace and goodwill, the outlawry of 
war, and the settling of all differences between nations by 
conference, arbitration, or by an international court.” But 
whether the Congregationalists mean to translate these fine 
words into fine actions remains to be seen. There has been 
little evidence during the past year to suggest that they 
meant to do much more than talk. 


AND NOTHING HAPPENED 


Methodists debated this matter at great length during 
their last general conference. After much discussion, which 
made clear even to a moron the purpose for his vote, res- 
olutions of a pungent nature were passed. Said these 
courageous followers of Wesley: “We are determined to 
outlaw the whole war system . . We set ourselves to create 
the will to peace .. . The glorification of war must cease 

. We demand the establishment of the principle that con- 
scription of wealth and labor must be the counterpart of 
any future conscription of human life . . . The principles of 
brotherhood are plainly challenged.” And then these folk 
raised-a committee intended to outline a plan and to have 
authority to summon “all people to avoid divisive and 
fruitless discussions and unite their energies in this great 
movement for a war-free world.” 

More than a year has elapsed since these Methodists 
talked of this new crusade. Aged rear-admirals have made 
the eagle scream, generals with pigeon-holed minds have 
gazed with alarm upon a great nation unprotected from the 
“awful other powers of the world.” The press has shown 
its mind stamped with the imprimatur of the goose-step, 
politicians unrebuked have declaimed in public that pagan 
anachronism, “My county, right or wrong.” The gospel of 
Christ has been distorted, pulpits have not been free, the 
right of free speech has been abridged. At the present 
hour it would seem as if for the future ages the people 
of the United States were going to decide permanently 
whether ours shall be such a peace-abiding nation as our 
forefathers dreamed of, or whether we shall become a 
lourth-rate edition of the defunct and discredited Ger- 
man military machine. In this day of crisis what have these 
Methodists done to back up their brave words? What has 


th 


his special committee done? Not a single thing. 


PEACE DESERTED TO HERESY 

resbyterians, too, made stout statements in 1924. This 
great church through its general assembly said, “The Pres- 
tyterian church pledges all its energies to the outlawry of 
war.... .We refuse to believe that the wholesale slaughter 
« human beings upon the battlefield is morally any more 
necessary to man’s highest development than is killing by 
individuals. We see in war’s cruelties . . . a definite chal- 
lenge to the followers of the Prince of Peace.” 

Another year rolled around. Vested interests and ma- 
terialists had been at work. Again the general assembly 
meets. Surely they will smite these makers of war, these 
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destroyers of womankind, these breeders of strife—surely 
they will smite them hip and thigh. At a time when the 
world cried aloud for the moral leadership of united Pres- 
byterianism, at an hour when civic and national issues 
hung in the balance, these people fell to battling among 
themselves. While the Prince of Peace was being jeered 
by the followers of Mars, these who should be standing 
by the cross were fussing about the petty affairs of heresy. 
The conduct of the recent general assembly made all previous 
Presbyterian resolutions regarding war and peace null and 
void. They cared more for heresy than for a warless world. 

A review of other protestant denominations and a glance 
into the activities of catholicism gives the same results— 
brave words, then silence and then “excessive inactivity.” 
Now the gospel is not changed nor is the world to be re- 
deemed by resolutions. The phrase, “wherefore be it re- 
solved,” is not common in the New Testament. The failure 
of the church to learn this truth, its proness to speak much, 
to act little—this is bringing her into disrepute with the 
youth of the day who have read these resolutions and 
waited for the clarion call to enlist for Christ. Such con- 
duct must make politicians believe we shake our fists and 
then shake our fingers. Worldlings believe us insincere. 
Such hedging will lose us our self-respect. Unless the words 
spoken in general assemblies are carried down into the 
regular round of the local ministry, proclaimed from local 
pulpits with a fire which cannot be quenched, made the 
basis of the local church’s study classes, the verdict is sure 
to come that we have been soothing our consciences with 
talk which we did not mean. 
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British Table Talk 


London, November 13. 
op ais people never spent armistice day more reverently and be- 
comingly. It certainly seemed as if as the years passed the 
day would become less and less a solemnity, and more and more a 
holiday. It is not proving so. The silence was kept everywhere; 
the city of London became marvelously still; thousands gathered at 
the Cenotaph and by the Royal Exchange. In 
An Armistice Day every city and hamlet there was a great silence. 
Well Spent Afterwards in many places a hymn was sung 
and a prayer offered, but it was the silence 
that spoke. In the evening the Albert hall, prepared for use as a 
baliroom, was filled with an assembly of worshipers. The service 
was over in less than an hour. The Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard was 
the interpreter; he said but little, but every word was right. Hymns 
were sung; it was right also to choose for one of the hymns, 
“When I survey the wondrous cross.” There was, needless to say, 
no attempt to make the occasion a time of boasting. At the end 
a bugler from what seemed a far distance sounded The Last Post; 
there followed a few words of faith and hope, and at the last the 
Reveille. This service was but one of many. It is a good omen 
that the greatest hall in London was filled for such an act of 
worship, and I believe it could have been filled three or four times. 
It would be rash to report from such an observance that as a 
nation we are becoming “serious” as our fathers used the word. 
But since it is common to report the darker signs and no nation is 
more ready than this to dwell upon its own shortcomings, it should 
be in order to indicate hints and promises of a better day. The 
ordinary Englishman is never so eloquent as when he declares 
that his country is going to the dogs. He takes a mournful pleasure 
in writing to the Times to predict the approaching end. It is 
true that he is prepared to go down with the ship, but he describes 
the calamity with a curious gusto. When therefore good things 
are discerned, it is the business of the reporter to tell of them. 
The news of our decline and fall is greatly exaggerated. 
* * * 
News from 
Dr. Schweitzer 
The latest news from Dr. Schweitzer is before me as I write. 
Thanks to a gift of a motor-boat from Swedish friends, it is now 
possible to convey the worst cases to the hospital at Lambarené. 
“No more do we see the beautiful large canoes which we still saw 
around here ten years ago,” the Doctor writes, “the great trees from 
which they were made have all been hewn down in order to be 
sold. We have at least seventy-five ‘hospitalisés’ a day, without 
counting those who only come to consult us.” Dr. Schweitzer has 
personally done much of the building work for a new hut for the 
cook and the medical assistants. This has been fitted with a special 
ventilation system of the doctor’s own invention. Other buildings 
are now in the course of erection for white patients, containing four 
bedrooms and a sitting room, besides an isolation ward and a medi- 
cine store. “When all this is done,” he says, “I shall be able to 
turn to extensions, if I can find the necessary doctors.” It is 
expected that another white nurse and doctor will soon go out 
to him. He also hopes to be able to go ahead with his plans for his 
projected hospital in British territory at Nyasoso, to explore the 
possibilities of which, when he returned to Africa last year, the 
British Government granted him full facilities. 
. ¢ 8 
The League of Nations 
Makes Headway 


There have been many meetings held this week in the interests of 
the league of nations, or of other societies, which seek peace. A 
no-more-war demonstration was held on Monday, at which Dr. 
Norwood, Canon Donaldson, and others spoke. At another meeting 
Lord Grey spoke and did well to remind his hearers what war 
would mean. “It is no longer,” writes the Times, “a matter of 
dashing cavalry charges or of brief campaigns between professional 
armies. The war of the future must mean catastrophe to the whole 
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population.” In the village where I live we had Sir Maurice de 
Bunsen to preside over our “league” meeting. He showed how in 
the present condition of Europe there was no other way of settling 
disputes between nations than by a league. If no such thing existed 
it would be necessary to make one. Before the war the conference 
of ambassadors on behalf of the great powers was left to deal 
with disputes; but where now were the old great powers? Some 
other machinery was needed. At another meeting in the west Mr, 
Ponsonby pleaded for his own campaign of absolute pacifism. He 
was finding a large measure of support from the clergy and from 
most unexpected sources. Sir Willoughby Dickinson, a fine cham- 
pion of peace, said: “They owed a great debt of gratitude to Mr, 
Chamberlain for his work at Locarno, but a great deal remained 
to be done before the work at Locarno assured peace all over the 
world. If only America would join the league of nations war 
would be no more. The churches were not doing all they could do 
in this matter, but it was mo good getting into touch with the 
churches unless they were also in touch with the congregations, 
because it was the people who had to settle this question. Cards 
bearing the words ‘No more war’ should be hung in every cottage 
window, and the words should be in the copybooks of the children.” 
* * * 


A Sturdy 
Free Churchman 

Dr. John Massie died this week; he was 83 but he showed few 
signs of advancing years. A motor-car knocked him down in a 
London street and he died in London. To old Mansfield college 
men Dr. Massie was a very familiar figure. He came with Dr. 
Fairbairn when the college began, and for many years he was 
professor of New Testament Greek. His doctor’s degree came 
from Yale—he was followed by Dr. Souter and by Dr. Moffatt and 
Dr. Moffatt by Mr. C. H. Dodd, a good succession—which he visited 
about thirty years ago. After resigning his chair, Dr. Massie gave 
himself wholeheartedly to a political career, and from 1906-1910 
he was in the house of commons. After he lost his seat he still 
did untiring service for the Liberal party both in Oxford and 
throughout the country. He was a Liberationist of the old school; 
he had no waverings in his free churchmanship; to him an estab- 
lished church was founded on error, and he would not swerve from 
his position for any Lambeth conferences. In education, moreover, 
he took the uncompromising position of a free churchman to whom it 
was a violation of justice to teach at public expense the doctrines 
of any church. Yet the man himself had no touch of a fanaticism. 
He was a fine scholar with a courtly manner, and a delightful 
wit. His wit shone brightly, indeed, on the platform, but in his 
classroom he was never anything but serious. He must have been 
long past 50 before he ceased to play cricket. In his later years 
he did much public service as a county magistrate. Mansfield 
house, a settlement in Dockland, has a warm friend in him. It is 
good to remember a man of such charm and strength of conviction; 
and to find in him a man in the succession of Edward Miall and 


Dale, and a great company of our fathers. 
* * « 


And So Forth 

There are many good stories in Mr. Pett Ridge’s volume of ree- 
ollections, “I Like to Remember.” I like the story of the boys m 
a London slum, who had played a hard game of football in the 


street; one side was protestant, the other Catholic. The protestants 
won: “Lads,” said their captain, “there'll be sore ‘earts in the 
vatican tonight.”...The strike of the packers in publishing houses 
still continues ; the booksellers and newspaper proprietors are having 
a most difficult time, and Christmas is only six weeks away....Trade 
improves a little, and the number of unemployed grows less, but it is 
still very large—over a million....The first of the “Cambridge 
Seven” to die is Bishop Cassels of West China. I mentioned a little 
while ago that all the Seven after forty years were still living. Now 
the first gap has been made.... An animated discussion is proceeding 
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in The Christian World upon Dr. Orchard’s position in the Congre- 
gational ministry. There are powerful advocates on both sides; 
but perhaps the most striking thing is the cordial admission on all 
sides of Dr. Orchard’s power as a Christian preacher, and of his 
noble sincerity and courage. Some think that there is no place in 
Congregationalism for his Catholic doctrine and practice; others 
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believe that such matters are the concern of his own church. Others 
again glory in what they have experienced in that church through 
the ministry of the word and the sacraments....The widow of 
Coventry Patmore has just died; she had outlived her husband 
long enough to see his work vindicated and set in the high place 
which it deserves in English literature. Epwarp SHILLITO. 


The Book World 


From Dan to Beersheba 


(THERE ARE NOW four volumes published and eight more in 

preparation in Scribner’s excellent series, The Modern World. 
The latest two, Russta, by Valentine O’Hara and N. Makeef, and 
Norway, by G. Gathorne Hardy (Scribner, $3.00 each), maintain 
the high standard set by the earlier volumes on Germany and Ireland. 
Norway may suggest no urgent international problems but the author 
has written out of a ripe knowledge of both’ the history and the 
current conditions of a country which is nearer to England both 
geographically and culturally than we perhaps realize. The book 
on Russia gives a summary and interpretation of the last years of 
the monarchial regime, the revolution, and the course of political 
and economic development under the soviet government. The author 
is opposed to the communist program and views with alarm its inflw- 
ence upon morals and religion. His treatment of the religious 
movements in Russia at the present time seems to be the least ade- 
quate feature of his work. The most hopeful sign that he can 
discern upon the horizon is the fact that the common people generally 
are returning to their allegiance to the Greek orthodox church. He 
sees in the living church movement only an effort on the part of 
the government to create an instrument which it can control for its 
own sinister purposes and particularly for the dismemberment of 
the orthodox church. He gives no recognition whatever to the fact 
that religious instruction to persons under 18 years of age is now 
permitted in spite of the decree of July 13, 1921, and that the evan- 
gelical dissenting bodies enjoy practical freedom for worship, instruc- 
tion, and propaganda. In spite of these omissions it is a very 
informing book about Russia. 

One can scarcely be properly equipped to discuss either anti-Semi- 
tism or zionism without reading Ludwig Lewisohn’s Israet (Boni 
& Liveright, $3.00). At least one will be much better prepared for 
such discussion after reading this book. It is a passionate plea for 
a sympathetic understanding of a people whom it is easy to misunder- 
stand. I have no sympathy with the anti-Semitism which he 
denounces; not a shred. And yet it seems to me that when one 
argues in favor of the maintenance of a separate and distinct group- 
consciousness for a particular race and when one exhibits that con- 
sciousness so vividly and flaunts it so proudly, one is in some meas- 
ure estopped from protesting against the recognition of that sepa- 
rateness by those who are outside of the group. Mr. Lewisohn wants 
the Jews always to remember that they are Jews, but he wants 
everyone else to forget it. But this matter of racial separateness 
is a rule that must work both ways if it is to work either way. The 
author gives a rather full description of present conditions in Pales- 
tine with special reference to Jewish colonization, and, while he 
declares that he is not a radical zionist, he is deeply sympathetic 
with these undertakings and expects that through the building up of 
a state which will not be a political state Israel will enter upon a 
new phase of the performance of her ancient mission. 


One of those children’s books which the children will never get 
a chance to read until their parents and uncles and aunts have had 
their fun with it is Arthur Bowie Chrisman’s SHEN oF THE Sea, 
a book of Chinese stories for children (Dutton, $2.50). The humor 
is good, the style is quaintly oriental, and it appears—-to one who 
knows little about it—that the spirit of them is quite authentically 
Chinese. Perhaps the best way to get this book away from the 
adult members of the family is to offer them Thomas Steep’s Cur- 


NESE Fantastics (Century, $2.00). This author has traveled 
widely in China and gathered an enormous medley of curious and 
interesting data about the Chinese people and their fancies for jade, 
gold-fish, dragons, and kites, their language, and their customs which 
are topsy-turvy from ours, though which is right side up—who 
knows? He adheres to the doctrine that no occidental can interpret 
the Chinese mind, yet he catches himself at it in the very first 
chapter. But for the most part he confines himself to concrete data 
and avoids interpretation. One will look long for a more enter- 
taining book about any foreign country. 

It is probably conservative to say that William T. Hornaday 
knows more about wild animals than any other man of this genera- 
tion; at least more than any other man who has written books about 
them. His latest book Tae Witp Antmat Rounp-Up (Scribner, 
$5.00) covers not of course the whole field but a very wide field of 
his experience with wild animals both in their native haunts and 
in the zoo. I hope it will not be his last book but if it were it would, 
by its comprehensiveness and from the ripeness of knowledge which 
it embodies, be a magnificent climax to his work. Hornaday writes 
with the knowledge of a scientist, the fervent enthusiasm of an evan- 
gelist, and the easy charm of a literary artist. It is a fascinating 
book and the pictures would make a good book all by themselves. 


When Stuart P. Sherman edits and sponsors the Letrers To A 
Lapy IN THE Country, together with her replies, by “Paul” and 
“Caroline,” respectively (Scribner, $2.00), the question naturally 
arises whether Mr. Sherman himself is not Paul, and possibly also 
Caroline. To be sure, he appears to vouch for their “genuineness” 
and he clearly asserts that “they present both sides of a true corre- 
spondence.” But just what is a true correspondence? At any rate, 
Paul and Caroline are worthy successors of the professor and his 
“dear Cornelia.” The letters begin with chat about books and the 
relative advantages of New York and Kentucky. They end with a 
problem in geometry—or should one say trigonometry? Anyway, a 
triangle comes into view—for Caroline has a husband. It is a very 
lovely and innocent triangle, but the letters cease at a point where 
it is still problematical whether one or the other of the parties will 
be impaled upon one of the acute angles of that interesting figure. 
Probably not. 


Marguerite Wilkinson, a poet in her own right as readers of this 
paper well know, has edited an anthology of Christmas verse under 
the title Yute Fire (Macmillan, $2.50). Here are some of the old 
carols, some of the classic nativity poems such as Milton’s ode, and 
many more modern and less familiar lyrics with the same theme. A 
long introduction by the editor states persuasively and non-argumen- 
tatively—as a poet would state it—the beauty and strength that came 
into the world with the birth of Jesus and that come into the life of 
those who receive him. This is a very choice gift book. 


Once scarcely knows whether to call Henri Beraud’s Lazarus 
(Macmillan, $2.00) a novel or a study in abnormal psychology. The 
publisher calls it a romance, but the only woman in it who possesses 
the slightest romantic possibilities dies before the story opens. It is 
a serious study in dual personality and ends with an unexpected 
turn in a dream which compressed within an hour events which 
seemed to occupy a year—a device employed effectively by Tolstoy 
years ago in his “Essarhaddon,” and based on the known fact that 
the time required for a dream bears no relation to the apparent 
duration of the events in the dream. 

WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Who Is Harry Elmer Barnes? 


Enitor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: Please, Mr. Editor, is Harry Elmer Barnes, God? 
, a eee A. P. Watts. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Enrtor THe CuristiaAn Century: 

SIR: After reading very carefully the articles by Prof. Barnes, I 
want to ask a few questions for information for myself and others: 

Did Prof. Barnes study in Germany? 

Did he marry a German wife? 

Was he for a time a resident in Germany ? 

Was he a loser in German investments ? 

Did he belong to that political group in New England that hated 
Woodrow Wilson simply because he was a Democrat? 

I happen to be a Republican and to have spent a good deal of time 
in Germany. 

Detroit, Mich. Wittiam Bryant. 

[A reference to “Who's Who in America” discloses the following : 
“Barnes, Harry Elmer, educator; born Auburn, N. Y., June 15, 
1889; son William Henry and Lulu C. (Short) Barnes; A. B.; 
summa cum laude, Syracuse university, 1913; A. M., 1914; gradu- 
ate student, Columbia, 1915-16; Ph.D., 1918; research work, Har- 
vard, 1916-17; married L. Grace Stone of Syracuse, N. Y., June 8, 
1916. Instructor in historical sociology, Syracuse university, 1913- 
15; university fellow in historical sociology, Columbia, 1915-16; 
William Bayard Cutting traveling fellow, Columbia, 1916-17; lecturer 
in history, same, 1917-18; associate professor history, Clark univer- 
sity, 1918-19; professor history, New School for Social Research, 
1919-20; professor in history of thought and culture, Clark univer- 
sity, 1920-23; professor historical sociology, Smith college, 1923—; 
professor economics and sociology ad interim, Ambherst college, 
1923-4; lecturer in history of thought and culture, New School for 
Social Research, 1923—. Historian to New Jersey prison inquiry 
commission, 1917; to penal commission, 1918; statistician, war 
department, 1918; professor history summer session, University of 
Montana, 1919; University of Oregon, 1920; University of Califor- 
nia, 1923. Member American historical association, New York state 
historical association, American sociological society, American eco- 
nomic association, American political science association, American 
academy political and social science, Royal economics society, Acad- 
emy of political science, American anthropological association, Ameri- 
can association for labor legislation, American prison society, Phi 
Beta Kappa, Beta Epsilon, Alpha Pi Zeta; fellow American ethno- 
logical society, American geographic society, Institut international 
de sociologic. Author: Sociology before Comte, 1917; History of 
the Penal Reformatory and Correctional institutions of New Jersey, 
1918; History—Its Rise and Development, 1919; chapter in Dug- 
gan’s League of Nations, 1919; The Social History of the Western 
World, 1921; Evolution of Penology in Pennsylvania, 1922; Soci- 
ology and Political Theory, 1923; The New History and the Social 
Studies, 1924. Contributor on historiography, sociology, political the- 
ory and penology to periodicals, also to Encyclopedia Americana, 1919. 
Clubs: Authors’ (London). Home, 186 Elm street, Northampton, 
Mass.” | 


Episcopalians and Federal Council 


Eprtor THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your reports of contemporary religious advance are usually 
so accurate and complete that I feel sure you would be glad to have 
me send a brief word to supplement the somewhat inadequate state- 
ment in your issue of October 29, concerning the action of the recent 
convention of the Episcopal church with regard to the federal 
council of the churches. 

Your statement of the case is correct so far as it goes. The trouble 
is that it is only a partial statement. It says that the house of 


hishops declined to accept full membership in the council. The impli- 
cation of your heading, however, which declares that the Episcopal 
church “spurned” the council, is quite misleading. As a matter of 
fact, the general convention of the Episcopal church took a step far 
in advance of its previous relations with the federal council by a 
practically unanimous vote authorizing the national council of the 
Episcopal church to cooperate with the following areas of work of 
the federal council; social service, race relations, international justice 
and goodwill, research and education, editorial council of the relj- 
gious press, committee on financial and fiduciary matters, and army 
and navy chaplains. 

This represents a distinctly advance step for two reasons: in the 
first place, the national council of the Episcopal church as a whole, 
and not simply its social service department, will now cooperate with 
the federal council of the churches; in the second place, the extent 
of the federal council’s activities with which this cooperation now 
exists is greatly enlarged. 

New York city. Samuet McCrea Cavenrt, 

General Secretary. 


Science and Religion 


Editor THe CurisTian CENTURY: 


SIR: Your editorial in a recent number, entitled “Science 
requests prayer for cancer research guidance” is a fine con- 
tribution toward stilling the silly storm of controversy that 
rages about the relation of science and religion. Your final 
sentence contains a profound and much-needed truth: “A single 
incident of this kind will do more than pages of argument to show 
the folly of the sort of warfare between science and religion, 
which so many worked last summer to promote.” The regents 
of the university of Minnesota and the medical staff of the 
institute have done a great service to the cause of intelligent 
advance in this difficult field. 

I am reminded of one further incident which may interest 
your readers. In the summer of 1873, Agassiz opened his 
summer school of natural history on the Island of Penikese in 
Buzzard’s bay. In Mrs. Agassiz’s life of the scientist, she de- 
scribes the first morning of the school: “Agassiz had arranged 
no program of exercises, trusting to the interest of the occa- 
sion to suggest what might best be said or done. But, as he 
looked upon his pupils gathered there to study nature with him, 
by an impulse as natural as it was unpremeditated, he called 
upon them to join in silently asking God’s blessing on their 
work together. The pause was broken by the first words of 
an address no less fervent than its unspoken prelude.” 

Those who are interested will find the incident described in 
Whittier’s poem, “The Prayer of Agassiz.” 


New York city. Tertius vAN Dyke. 











We now take pleasure 


in recommending an excellent Children’s 


Bible at a popular price: 


The Children’s Bible 


A translation in simple English of selections 
from Old and New Testaments 


Arranged by Henry A. SHERMAN 
and Cuar.es Foster Kent 
Beautifully 


Hlustrated $1.75 The Gift Ideal! | 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for December 13. Lesson text: Acts 28:16-31. 


Adventures in Rome 


paul REACHED ROME, but still the handicaps remained. 

He was there as a prisoner, and although his accusers did 
not come on from Palestine to bring him to trial, two full years 
were required to pass over his restless head, before he could 
be released. What did he do? Calamity seemed to pile upon 
calamity. Think of it—in Rome at last, but chained to a 
soldier. 

Paul had some money; he rented his own house, he most tact- 
fully invited the leading Jews there and talked with them. The 
trial was avoided thereby. Living in his own rented house he 
interviewed all the people possible. No tabernacle was erected 
for him, no place in the forum was reserved for him, but Paul 
was busy. What mighty personal interviews those must have 
been! All the pent-up energy and emotion which would have 
easily been sufficient to sway and win thousands was focused 
upon the few who entered his doors. How we long for some 
record of those talks! We can only use our imaginations, check- 
ing them against our knowledge of his ways and words. Where 
there is a will there is a way, what we lack is mostly the will. 
Show me a man who possesses the deep conviction that he 
should talk to other men about becoming Christians and I will 
show you a man who has discovered a way. I recall a man in 
Buffalo, whom I baptized. He had been a Roman Catholic and 
he renounced an estate to become a protestant. You see his 
religion cost him something; it meant sacrifice to him. He was 
so keen about his new found happiness that he first led his 
wife and children into the church. He worked in a factory, and 
it was before the eight-hour day had become effective. He 
began the day with a prayer. Going to work he carefully 
selected the one of his fellow-workmen whom he thought most 
approachable for that given day, then he spoke to him about 
Christ. 
to every man in his department. I can see his radiant face yet 
and if he should chance to read these words I would like him 
to know that he has been of great help and inspiration to me— 
and to many others. He had the will. 

Paul was in Rome representing a sect that was everywhere 
spoken against. “What do you know about this new religion, 
this way of Jesus”? he had asked the leading Jews. “We know 
that it is everywhere spoken against,” they replied. But nothing 
could lessen his enthusiasm. Unpopularity only stirred up his 
fighting blood. Body and soul he belonged to Christ and he 
was true to his Master. Opposition only intensified his efforts 
and it was not long before those in Caesar's household began 
to make the sign of the cross and thus to indicate that they had 
been won to the new faith, the despised sect. Man after man, 
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meeting Paul, caught his fiery enthusiasm—willing to die for the 
faith, Many of them did die later on—even in Nero’s garden, 
out there where the vatican gardens are now, they died. 

We must have something of Paul’s undying enthusiasm, some- 
thing of his unconquerable faith. Christianity today, while not 
everywhere spoken against, is lightly esteemed in many quarters. 
I picked up a magazine edited by certain iconoclastic wits and 
read an article about “The Pastor.” A “greasy” individual with 
groveling instincts was the picture painted of this creature. 
Other faults he had, but the writer seemed obsessed by the fact 
that pastors are “greasy.” I picked up another magazine and 
was interested in an article on “The Minister.” The main con- 
tention of this academic effort was to show that the pastor, by 
the very nature of his work, becomes inevitably soft and hypo- 
critical, assuming emotions that he can not feel, and preaching 
what he can not live up to. Poor, greasy hypocrite! Then, to 
cap it off, came an article purporting to show that the whole 
church, anyway, is about ready for the scrap-heap, about to be 
junked as a useless and outgrown institution. If the church 
were one-tenth as bad as some magazine writers seem to think 
it is, it would indeed be in a sad case. Thus, today, we church 
people are in many quarters spoken against. If it arouses us 
from some of our smug complacency we may profit by the 
criticism. One wishes that some of these writers would take 
the pains to study their cases even a little bit. If they did they 
would find an amazing story of an advancing church. Nothing 
must daunt us; we must preach like Paul. We must have the will 
to victory. 

Joun R. Ewers. 





After a while he had spoken, tactfully and effectively, 





Contributors to This Issue 


Georce M. Gipson, Jr., minister Methodist church, Pilot 


Point, Tex. 


Harry Etmer Barnes, professor of historical sociology, 
Smith college. 


Rosert Leonarp TUCKER, minister Maple avenue Methodist 
church, St. Louis; author, “Builders of the Church.” 

















Who Will Reply to 


Professor Barnes? 


HAT AMERICAN SCHOLAR would you 
like to have The Christian Century invite to 

reply to the series of articles by Professor Harry 
Elmer Barnes on “Was America Deluded by the 
War?” Our readers are requested to make nomi- 
nations. From the list received twelve names will 
be selected by the editors, in counsel with a com- 
mittee of three distinguished scholars. The panel 
of twelve names will then be submitted to our 
readers to choose one for this responsible under- 
taking. The one receiving the highest number of 
ballots will be invited to write a series of articles on 
war guilt, dealing with Professor Barnes’ statement 
with scholarly criticism, and constructively defend- 
ing the opposite point of view. 

All nominations must be in by December 16. 

Announcement of the panel of twelve will appear 
in our issue of December 24. 

The balloting for the final choice will close on 
January 10. 

The announcement of the conferment of the honor 
will appear in our issue of January 21. 


ADDRESS 
to make reply to Professor Barnes’ articles. 























NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Swiss Bishop Sees Debts Paid 
If Europe Disarms 


Bishop John L. Nuelsen, of the Meth- 
odist church, resident in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, says that the nations of Europe 
can pay their war debts if they will dis- 
arm. Bishop Nvelsen, whose episcopal 
area includes Germany as well as Switzer- 
land, said in a recent address at Ohio 
Wesleyan university, “European nations 
could easily pay their debts to America 
if they would disarm. I do not believe 
it is fair ta shift the burden of present 
militarism from the shoulders of Euro- 
pean tax-payers upon the American 
public.” 


Dr. Macartney Joins 
Princeton Faculty 

Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, pas- 
tor of the Arch street Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia, has been elected 
of apologetics and Christian 
ethics in Princeton theological seminary. 
[he nomination of Dr. Macartney last 
spring, while he was still moderator of 
the Presbyterian general assembly, pro- 
duced a commotion at Princeton which 
induced the board of directors of the sem- 
inary to take no action at that time on 
the nomination. Dr. William Brenton 
Greene, whom Dr. Macartney is succeed- 
ing, retires on account of age 


Abandoned Whiskey Vat 
Used as Baptistry 
Robertson county, Tenn 
the influence of 
Rev. C. M 


‘ 


professor 


. has just felt 
a revival conducted by 
Crooswy, ot Senatobia, Miss. 
Vhen it car time to gather in the re- 
ults, the Bethel Baptist church lacked a 
baptistry equal to the demands of the oc 
casion. So a whiskey vat in an abandoned 
distillery was commandeered, and rend 
ered valiant service. In the growing list 
of new uses being found for former li- 
quor-making instruments, this goes to the 
head. 


Nolan R. Best Takes 
Baltimore Post 

Nolan R. Best, who, as editor of the 
Continent, was for vears one of the most 
prominent figures in American religious 
journalism, has become secretary of the 
federation of churches of Baltimore. Since 
leaving the Continent, Mr. Best has been 
engaged in editorial work with the pro- 
posed protestant encyclopedia 


Radio Saves Life of 
Missionary 

Missionary service may lose some of its 
perils if the radio is able to keep pioneers 
closely in touch with large communities. 
Early in Bishop Edwin F. 
Robins, of the Anglican diocese of Atha- 
basca, came into Edmonton, Alta., with 
word that a Miss Masters, a missionary, 
was seriously ill at Wabasca. This sta- 
tion is 60 miles northwest of Lesser Slave 
lake, which is about 150 miles from Ed- 
monton. Because of the condition of the 
trails at this time of year it had been im- 
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November 


possible to bring Miss Masters out, and 
long before medical help could reach her 
she would be dead. After hearing the 
bishop’s description of her disease, phy- 
sicians in Edmonton formulated a treat- 
ment. This prescription was radiocast, picked 
up by the listeners in the lone mission sta- 
tion, and word has now come back that the 
patient is recovering. 


Bruce Curry Withdraws from 
Biblical Seminary 


Prof. Bruce Curry, widely known Bible 
expositor, has resigned his position on the 
faculty of the Biblical seminary, New 
York city. Prof. Curry is probably the 


most successful interpreter of the Bible 
appearing in student conferences in this 
country. It is understood that his resig. 
nation from the Biblical seminary took 
place in order to avoid tension in the 
faculty, growing out of his interpretation 
of certain New Testament passages, 


Cut Presbyterian Home 
Mission Budget 

In the light of a report from its sec- 
retary, Dr. W. R. King, that its deficit 
at the end of the current fiscal year bids 
fair to be more than $1,000,000, the Pres. 
byterian board of national missions has 
voted to cut its budget by $500,000 
There is provision that ii the giving of 


Methodists Endorse Catholic Policy 


HE BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS 

and church extension of the Methodist 
church, which met in Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 
19-21, endorsed the policy for the protection 
of natives of Santo Domingo previously 
adopted by the social action department of 
the National Catholic Welfare conference. 
Methodist missionary work in Haiti and the 
Dominican republic, as well as in Porto Rico, 
is under the trol of this board. In Porto 
Rico, accord to Dr. D. D. Forsyth, secre- 
retary of the board, the natives have becn 
largely reduced to a condition bordering on 
peonage at the hands of American sugar con- 
cerns. Ifsomething is not done, the same 
fate threatens the Haitians and Dominicans. 
The Catholic protest, which now will have 
behind it the endorsement of the Method- 
ists, seeks government action to restrain 
American interests from thus exploiting the 
island of Santo Domingo. 

TO PROTECT DOMINICANS 

he 5-point program thus adopted by the 
two churches includes: “l. The former 
provision of the Haitian law forbidding 
foreigners to own farm lands should be 
restored. At the same time, care should 
be taken to safeguard the money invested 
by foreigners in Haitian land under the 
permission given by the American-written 
constitution of Haiti. 2. Instead of allow- 
ing easier foreclosure of mortgages on 
farm lands, as is contemplated, foreclo- 
sure should be made impossible upon 
farms that are needed by the working 
owners to support themselves and their 
familie 3. Other credit arrangements 
should be provided for, particularly 
through cooperative credit unions. 4. Ele- 
mentary and high school general education 
is one of the greatest needs of Haiti at the 
present time. All additions in agricultural 
and technical schools should be estab- 
lished upon what now exists, and what 
now exists should be vastly extended and 
improved. The present elementary schools 
in most instances could be used to teach 
agricultural and other technical arts 
to children. All of the work should 
be inspired by the purpose of making 
the Haitian an independent farmer with 
the personal sense of dignity and the 
strength of family life which this begets. 
5. The contemplated irrigation projects 


should be carried through soon.” While 
adopted in terms of Haiti, where Ameri- 
can troops are still quartered, this same 
policy is recommended for the Dominican 
republic as well. 

Adoption of the Catholic program by 
the Methodists was recommended in the 
annual report of Dr. Forsyth. The com- 
mittee of the home missionary board 
which dealt with this report gave the 
recommendation hearty approval. The 
presentation of this approval, seeking the 
endorsement of the board, led to the live- 
liest debate of the session. There seemed 
to be little disposition to oppose the pro- 
gram as a course of action, but there 
was evident reluctance to name the. Cath- 
olic body specifically as the source of 
the proposal. Bishop Luther B. Wilson, 
of New York, sought to have the item 
referred to the executive committee for 
study and later action, but Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell, of Pittsburgh, demanded 
an immediate vote. After citations by 
Bishop McConnell of high-handed deal- 
ings:on the part of the United States 
and its investors with Latin American 
republics, the call for immediate action 
prevailed, and the program as_ recom- 
mended was adopted. ; 


RACIAL READJ USTMENT 

The Methodist board also approved the 
extension of work among foreign students 
in this country, and called for larger sup- 
port for the work of the present inter- 
racial commissions. It not only favored 
enlargement of this effort to improve 
relations between whites and Negroes, 
but suggested that the same method might 
well be used in improving the social con- 
ditions of other race groups in the United 
States. 

The budget adopted for the coming 
year totaled $2,635,000, a slight decrease 
from the budget of last year. The policy 
was adopted of giving financial help first 
to communities where the Methodist 
church has sole responsibility. In places 
where there are now competing churches 
it was voted that negotiations looking to 
ward transfers of territory be undertaken 
so that the churches now in competition 
may come to have clear territories ™ 
which to work. 
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the denomination should make up the 
deficit there may be a readjustment which 
will provide for some items now neces- 
sarily eliminated from the budget. 


Dr. Morgan Begins New 
Pastorate 


Dr. G. Campbell Morgan begins his 
é-months’ term of service as_ special 
preacher of First Presbyterian church, 
Cincinnati, O., on Jan. 1. His son is to 
act as assistant minister, and it is expected 
that, at the close of the present term, Dr. 
Morgan will become the regular minister 
of the church. 


Women Plan Day of Prayer 
For Missions 

The day of prayer for missions, held an- 
nually under the auspices of the council 
of women for home missions and the fed- 
eration of women’s boards of foreign mis- 
sions, will be held Feb. 19. Since the next 
year is to be devoted by women’s socie- 
ties to a study of prayer as a force in mis- 
sion enterprise, the attempt will be made 
to devote the day entirely to prayer, with 
few, if any, set addresses. The offering, 
as in former years, will be devoted to 
-auses common to all denominations. In 


Y.W.C. A. in New 


NEW FORM of international social 

service is being developed by the in- 
ternational institutes of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian association. Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Hendee, of the national board, who 
has just returned from a survey of re- 
mote villages in Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and Galicia, has thrown herself into an 
effort to remedy the tragedies which have 
resulted through kinfolks becoming lost 
to each other because of ignorance, mis- 
understanding and neglect. Mrs. Hendee 
found case after case in which this has 
happened. 


HOW RELATIVES ARE LOST 


A letter is written a relative in Amer- 
ica. Sometimes it is to a husband, or a 
sweetheart; one who is earning money 
with which he hopes later to bring over 
family or fiancee. But the man has moved 
since he wrote his last letter, and has 
failed to give a forwarding address. When 
he is not found the letter is returned, 
and the woman in the other land does 
not know whether he has formed new 
ties, or fallen sick, or died. In the 
meantime, the man is left in equal un- 
ertainty. 

“A man in Cleveland, after long self- 
denial, sent money to his wife and child 
to follow him to America,” says Mrs. 
Hendee. “Delay over the passport and 
the necessary arrangements for the jour- 
ney caused a lapse of several months, 
luring which the wife developed tuber- 
ulosis. This invalidated her passport. 
She wrote this to her husband. He did 
not get the letter. When it was returned 

her she became convinced that her 
husband was through with her because 
she is a sick woman. She is sinking 
rapidly, and her life, the doctor says, 
depends on getting word to her that her 
husband is faithful. In the meantime, 
without doubt, the husband is thinking the 
wife is on her way.” 
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the home field it will go toward work 
among farm and cannery migrants; in the 
foreign field for women’s union Christian 
colleges and Christian literature for wo- 
men and children. 


Herzl Continues His 
Religious Search 

The conversion of Hans Herzl, son of 
Dr. Theodore Herzl, one of the founders 
of zionism, to Roman Catholicism was 
widely heralded a year ago. It is now 
reported that Mr. Herzl has left the Ro- 
man church and entered a Quaker settle- 
ment near Birmingham, England, al- 
though he has not as yet formally iden- 
tified himself with the society of Friends. 


Dr. Rainsford Sees Religious 
Reformation at Hand 

Once a year the congregation of St. 
George’s Episcopal church, New York 
city, gives a dinner to its former rector, 
Dr. William S. Rainsford. Standing room 
is always at a premium when the minister 
who is so beloved by his former parish- 
ioners returns to deliver his annual ser- 
mon. Although 77 years of age, the 
Churchman says that Dr. Rainsford’s 
“physical vigor belies the years.” The 


International Service 


The number who can neither read nor 
write is so great that village letter writers 
ply a flourishing trade, writing the letters 
sent to this country and reading those 
that are received. Obviously, it is diffi- 
cult to express one’s heart in a letter 
written under such conditions. 

They have interesting opinions of 
America. “I have a brother and sister 
living in New York,” a man told Mrs. 
Hendee, “but they have not done very 
well. They have been there fifteen years 
and do not own their own home.” He 
could only shake his head in incredulous 
regret when told that many well-to-do 
New Yorkers did not own their own 
homes. 

“You quickly learn to recognize the 
cottage of anyone who has been to Amer- 
ica and returned,” said Mrs. Hendee. 
“They have chimneys in the roof, floors 
in the houses and flowers in the yard. 
Otherwise only the priests in the poorer 
villages have chimneys.” 

40,000 WAITING PASSAGE 

Since the government ruling against 
picture brides has eliminated this method 
of courtship, girls find it more difficult 
to get across. Mrs. Hendee told of being 
in a room with 40,000 passports already 
approved waiting use under the quota 
restrictions. Girls eager to join their 
fiances must be among them by the hun- 
dreds, also wives. 

The Young Women’s Christian asso- 
ciation through its forty-nine interna- 
tional institutes, located in cities where 
there is a large percentage of foreign- 
born, carries on an international service 
of helpfulness for girls and women who 
come to this country filled with hope, 
to find themselves in a strange land, facing 
strange customs, and perhaps, for a time, 
lost from those in position to care for 
them, and whom they came to this coun- 
try to join. 





Two novels that readers of all 
types may read and enjoy 


Ernestine Sophie 
by Sophia Cleugh 


Author of “‘Matilda” 


Here is another story as delightful 
as “Matilda, Governess of the Eng- 
lish,””’ which made such a success 
last year. 


Ernestine Sophie is every whit as 
charming a person as her predeces- 
sor, and the theme of the book 
just as original and genuinely 
amusing. 

Without a doubt with Mrs. Cleugh 
there arrived a novelist of power 


and individuality whose wholesome 
novels anyone may read and enjoy. 


Price $2.00 


Matilda, Governess 
of the English 


“A joyous, romantic, engaging tale.” 
—The 


utlook 


“A sheer delight.” 


“More delight to the page than any 
book we have read in 1924.” 
—N. Y. Evening World 


—The Spur 


“Barely a page that does not ripple 
with gentle pleasantry.” 
—WN. Y. Times 
“Not one novel on the autumn list 
which can touch it.” 
—Woman’'s Home Companion 


Price $2.50 
The Maemillan Company 








On Approval Coupon 
SAMPLE OUTFIT OF 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


When a Christmas committee meets, 
the chairman should be able to submit 
to it as varied a line of program 
macerial as possible. The committee 
may then decide quickly and efficiently 
what sort of program it wishes to have. 
A Sunday-school committee should 
examine: 


Christmas Carols (both standard 
and modern) 

Christmas Services or Programs 

Sacred Dramatic Cantatas _ 

Sacred Cantatas (non-dramatic) 

Santa Claus Cantatas 

Song and Story Program 

Recitation and Exercise Book 

Clip this coupon, pin or paste to a sheet of 
letter paper, sign your name and address, and 
get on approval just such an outfit for your 
committee. After 10 days pay for al copies 
not returned postpaid to 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO., 


Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 S. Wabash) 
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same weekly quotes from this year’s ser- 
mon these vigorous words: “The greatest 
religious reformation the world has ever 
known is in process of development. It 
is not coming—it has come. The churches 
may not be so full—but more people than 
ever before are, first, trying to find out 
the truth, second, trying to serve their 
fellowmen. To do these two things is to 
follow Jesus, though they know it not. 
But why are so many losing interest in 
the churches? Because orthodox tradi- 
tionalists have masked Jesus, and the Fa- 
ther God Jesus revealed. Tradition has 
its value; Jesus acknowledged this. But 
Jesus had to break with the orthodox tra- 
dition of his time—and every real relig- 
ious reformation is a break with tradition- 
alism, for it denies the finality of the au- 
thority of human reason and conscience. 
When the old, new gospel is preached, 
people today crowd to hear it, and as of 
old lay at his dear feet their sins, their 
problems, their sorrows, their despairs; 
and with new hope and courage and joy 
feel that life is good.” 


Dr. Kirk Declines Call 
To New York 


Dr. Harris E. Kirk, of Baltimore, has 


declined the call to the pastorate of the | 


Fifth avenue Presbyterian church, New 
York city. Dr. Kirk’s decision was made 
public on Nov. 22. In a long letter to the 
officers of the New York church he said 
that the uncertainty growing out of his re- 
ception of the call had produced in his 
Franklin street congregation in Baltimore 
an “amazing awakening amounting to a 
rebirth of spiritual energy.” The decision 
came as an unwelcome surprise to the 
New York church. 


Disciple Church Holds 
Centennial 

The Christian church of Plymouth, Pa., 
is one of the few congregations of the 
Disciples of Christ to be 100 years old. 
The church celebrated its 100th anniver- 
sary in a series of services, Nov. 8-12, 
under the leadership of the pastor, Rev. 
Franklin R. Payne. Churches of the de- 
nomination in Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, 
Huntsville and Kingston owe their found- 
ing to the church at Plymouth. 


Dr. Broughton’s Church 
To Build 

So successful has been the pastorate 
of Dr. Len G. Broughton at First Baptist 
church, Jacksonville, Fla. that a new 
building must soon be erected. In two 
years Dr. Broughton has received 947 
persons into the membership of the 
church. He is being assisted by Rev. R. 
I.. Spooner, who was also associated with 
him during his conspicuous ministry in 
Tabernacle church, Atlanta. 


Pastor Conducts Greek Class 
For Church Members 

First Baptist church, Washington, D.C., 
has a form of church study class not 
frequently encountered in this country. 
Under the leadership of the pastor, Rev. 
S. J. Parker, members of the church meet 
every Thursday evening for a course in 
New Testament Greek. There has been 
a remarkable response to the offer of 
the course. 
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What Is Wrong with 
This Picture? 

A news item in the Witness, Episcopal 
church weekly, bearing a date-line from 
St. Ives, England, says: “Tied for Sun- 
day school honors, 6 boys and 6 girls cast 
dice and 3 of each were awarded Bibles 
as a result.” It sounds strange today; a 
hundred years ago throwing dice to settle 
a vexing problem in a church would have 
been taken as a matter of course. 
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New Syndicate Furnishes 
Bible for Newspapers 

The Bible in story form will be fur. 
nished 2,000 American daily newspapers 
free, beginning Jan. 1. A syndicate has 
been formed in Cincinnati, known as the 
Press-Radio Bible service, which will send 
the material free of charge in short daily 
portions carefully chosen to cover the 
entire Bible to all the daily papers in the 
country, together with suggested daily 
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the clouds. 


A BOOK OF CLOUDS 
By Bishop William A. Quayle 


In this last message from this radiant and trium- 
phant soul, Bishop Quayle talks about and interprets 


Fifty full-page illustrations. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 














THE CRYSTAL POINTERS 
By F. W. Boreham 


A volume of charming essays that “point to things 
that no man can afford to miss.” 


Net, $1.75, postpaid. 





THE ADVANTAGE OF A 
HANDICAP By M. S. Rice 


These twelve sermons by the bril- 
liant pastor of the Metropolitan 
Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Detroit are characteristic of this 
great preacher. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE POLITICAL AWAKENING 
OF THE EAST 
By George Matthew Dutcher 


Practically every important issue 
involved in any part of Egypt, India, 
China, Japan and the Philippines is 
discussed. Net, $2.00, postpaid 





THE EAST WINDOW 
By Halford E. Luccock 


Humor, fancy and the poetic 
touch, joined to spiritual insight and 
warm human passion are reveajed in 
these sermons. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE RECENT FOREIGN POLICY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


By George H. Blakeslee 


Covers the period of Mr. Hughes’ 
service as Secretary of State, and 
sets forth the principles of our foreign 
policy. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 





LIFE’S WESTWARD WINDOWS 
By George Preston Mains 


The five scholarly essays contained 
in this volume are “chapters in a men- 
tal biography.” Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


EVANGELICAL HUMANISM 
By Lynn Harold Hough 
The love of beauty and the love of 
evangelical religion glow together in 
these pages. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 





ECONOMIC LIBERALISM 
By Jacob H. Hollander 


An able presentation of certain 
essential factors in national] and inter- 
national economic principles and 
practices by one of the foremost 
political economists of America. 

Net, $1.50, postpaid. 





EUROPE TURNS THE CORNER 
By Stanley High 
Introduction by 

COL. EDWARD M. HOUSE 
The product of personal contacts, 
observations and study of the present 

European problems. 

Net, $2.00, postpaid. 








ANIMAL TALES OF THE ROCKIES 
By Albert Benjamin Cunningham 
Stories that introduce the reader into the fascinating 
world of nature in the Rocky Mountains. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


5 ANIMAL TALES 


POCKIES 





Net, $1.00, postpaid. 
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Few men understand India today better than Dr. 


Jones does, and he knows how to make his readers thrill 
with the story of its aspirations and needs. 
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Rible readings, and a short prayer. It 
will require more than two years to cover 
the entire Bible in the form adopted. 


Polish Archbishop 
Visits America 

Archbishop Cieplak, Polish Roman 
Catholic who gained the attention of the 
world when condemned to death in Rus- 
sia in 1923, is visiting the United States. 
The archbishop was convicted of having 
carried on wunder-cover correspondence 
with Poland at a time when that country 
and the soviet republic were at war. Ap- 
peals from all over the world finally com- 
muted his sentence to exile. 


Build Study Course on 
Jesus’ Way of Life 
The American institute of sacred lit- 
erature, which is the extension arm of 
the University of Chicago for the study 
of religious questions, has prepared a 
new correspondence course which is al- 
ready being used by many church classes. 
The course is entitled, “Jesus’ Way of 
Life,” and has been prepared by Gerald 
Birney Smith, Shailer Mathews and Shir- 
J. Case. 


Unite All Churches in 
Bible Study School 
Fort Bragg, Cal., is planning to repro- 
duce this winter the school for Bible study 
which, last year, united the seven dif- 
ferent denominations represented in the 
town in a three months’ course of study. 
Largely under the leadership of Rev. N. J. 
Peterson, of the Baptist church, the Bap- 
Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Adventists, Finnish Luther- 


tists. 


The Inescapable Christ 


New Religious Books 


Modern Religious Verse and Prose: An Anthology 
By Fred Merrifield, D.D. 


Selections chosen from the best modern poets, essayists, novelists and i -¥- 


By Walter Russell Bowie, Rector of Grace Church, New York 
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ans, Jews, and the members of the Sal- 
vation Army, spent 12 sessions in study 
of the Old Testament, the social teach- 
ings of Jesus, teacher training, and story 
telling. An average attendance of 138 
was attained. 


Federated Effort Moves 
West Virginia City 

Fairmont, W. Va., is feeling increas- 
ingly the effects of the various enter- 
prises which the 14 Protestant churches 
of the city are engaged in together. A 
recent standard teacher training course, 
led by the state Sundzy school superin- 
tendent, E. W. Halpenny, has enrolled 
100 workers from all the churches. A 
religious census, completed in two days 
by 200 volunteer workers, has added 
largely to the constituency of many of 
the congregations. Out of it has also 
come, indirectly, a movement to do away 
with the town’s segregated district. Sun- 
day funerals have been practically abol- 
ished. The two Baptist churches of Fair- 
mont, of which W. J. Eddy and Eugene 
Neubauer are pastors, are carrying on a 
highly successful form of lay evangelism. 
This work grows, in a measure, out of 
the revival conducted in the city by Billy 
Sunday four years ago. 


Former Chaplain Scores 
Goose-step Day 

In an address at the armistice day cele- 
bration held by the American legion post 
at Electra, Tex., Rev. Byron Hester, for- 
mer army chaplain, declared the proposed 
defense tests to be a betrayal of the ends 
for which Americans fought in the world 
war. “If we of the American legion,” 


Charles Scribner’s Sons Suggest for Christmas 


Caravan 


New General Books 
The Confessions of a Reformer 


Something unique in the way of “‘confessions""—and one of the most honest, as 
° well as the most interesting, of American autobiographies 3.00 
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said Mr. Hester, “become tools of the 
American war lords, the American Prus- 
sians, the American war college, and lend 
our strength to a national goose-step day, 
then we have desecrated the graves of 
our buddies who sleep in Flanders’ fields, 
and they have died in vain.” 


Home Mission Conferences 
To Meet in St. Louis 

The home missions council and the 
council of women for home missions will 
hold their annual meetings in St. Louis, 
Jan. 21-25. There are 27 denominations 
represented in the former body, and 21 
in the latter. The meetings will very 
largely take the form of a general con- 
ference on national missions, with the 
public urged to attend most of the 
sessions. 
Memphis Baptist Ministers 
Preach on Same Themes 


An interesting attempt to impress a 
large community with the doctrines held 
by a single denomination is under way at 
Memphis, Tenn. An agreement has been 
reached by the pastors of the 23 Baptist 
churches in that city to preach on the 
same topics every Sunday morning from 
Oct. 18 to Dec. 20. These topics will deal 
with matters which a committee of the 
preachers select as theologically funda- 
mental. 


Boys Crowd Y Conferences 
At Thanksgiving Time 

The days immediately 
Thanksgiving were used again this year 
by the Y. M. C. A. for a series of older 
boys’ conferences which covered most of 


following 





Frederic C. Howe 


By John Galsworthy 





A clear-sighted view of Christ’s place in the lives of men and women of today 


$1.50 
The Reasonableness of peeionty 
Douglas Chide Mackintosh 


This most enlightening book was on the $6000 Bross Prize for 1925. $1.50 


The Religion of Undergraduates By Cyril Harris 


A challenging book, by the sometime University Pastor for the Episcopal 
Church, Cornell Universit ity. $1.25 


The Wooing of Rebecca and Other Bible Plays 
By Rosamond Kimball 
Plays suitable for special church festivals, also effective for out-of-doors. $2.75 


New Popular Edition 
The Children’s Bible 


* A Translation pom lishof Selec 
tions from the Old and New ment. 
Arranged by Henry A. Sherman 

and Charles Foster Kent 

Here is the long-awaited, r, low- 
eee edition of this superb book for 
children—with full-color wrap and fron- 
tispiece and eight of the original duotone 
illustrations. $1.75 

The regular $3.50 a. with 30 full 
page illustrations in ‘ull color and duo 
tone, is continued w mged 


A notable gift volume of 760 pages, containing all of Mr. Galsworthy's shorter 
tales—uniform with “The Forsyte Saga” $2.50; leather, thin paper $4.00 


Half-Told Tales By Henry Van Dyke 


Dr. Van Dyke’s first book of fiction in five years. He calls these stories “mar- 
ginal notes on the pages of life $1.50 


Drums By James Boyd 


Universally called the finest novel ever written on the American Revolution— 
the ideal gift this 150th anniversary year of our birth $2.50 


The Flying Carpet Edited by Lady Cynthia Asquith 
J. M. Barrie, Thomas Hardy, A. A. Milne, Walter De La Mare and a most dis 
tinguished group of contributors and artists, in a unique children’s book. $2 so 


Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 
By Jules Verne 


Verne’s great child classic with illustrations in full color by W. J. Aylward, 
internationally known for his marine pictures $2.00 


The Children of Dickens 
By Samuel McChord Crothers 


All the beloved Dickens children come Comin oo! to life in this “Scribner 
Classic”, with color illustrations by Jessie Willcox 2.50 


The Deerslayer By James Fenimore Cooper 


Some of the finest — color ures of N.C. Wyeth's career illustrate this 
thrilling story, a new color Ricans $2.50 


These books are at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
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25, 1926, with Albert Kelsey, F.A. LA. 
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the states. In Illinois, 1200 boys between 
the ages of 15 and 20 came to the state 
university at Urbana to listen to addresses 
by Dr. J. C. Baker, of the Wesley foun- 
dation at the university; Rev. Roland 
Schloerb, of Napierville; E. C. Wolcott, 
of Kansas City, and others. Larger at- 
tendances were reported from several oth- 
er states. 


African Missionaries to 
Study Hampton Methods 

Missionaries from Uganda, Rhodesia, 
the Gold Coast and other African colonies 
are to visit Hampton institute this win- 
ter in order to learn methods of instruc- 
tion used there. The Phelps-Stokes fund 
is making this possible. Its educational di- 
rector, Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, has fre- 
quently declared the Hampton methods 
to be especially well adapted for use in 
Africa. 


“Bishop” Is Title 
Enough for Him 

Australia boasts an Anglican bishop 
who, by reason of years of service in the 
British army, has a right to be known 
as the Right Rev. Bishop Sir John Tay- 
lor Smith, K.C.B., C.V.O. But Bishop 
Smith refuses to be bothered with the 
sir” part of it, except as the official rec- 
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ords are concerned. Bishop Smith is now 
touring Australia in advocacy of mission. 
ary work. 


Southern Methodists to Hold 
Youth Convention 


A great convention of the young people 
of the southern Methodist church will be 
held in Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 31 to Jan. 
3. The attendance has been fixed at 4,000 
delegates and 1,000 chosen visitors, and 
all signs point to the exhaustion of both 
allotments. Such themes as _ industry, 
war, race, community life, and the rela- 
tion of Bible study and church work to 
such problems will be handled by the 
conference group and discussional method. 
The call of the conference says: “Realiz- 
ing that with the development of the 
young people’s movement throughout the 
Christian world, with increasing knowl- 
edge and clearer vision, there have fallen 
to young men and women heavy respon- 
sibilities and complex problems; and con- 
vinced that the young people of our 
church constitute a force whose en- 
thusiasm, capacity, and mobility give 
promise of achievements in these won- 
derful days that may parallel the greatest 
of their fathers in their day of salva- 
tion” the youth of the church is called 
“face to face with Jesus Christ as Savior 


Noted Hindu Discusses Christianity 


EW MORE ENCOURAGING 

SIGNS come from the mission fields 
these days than the reports of meetings 
in which Christian missionaries invite ad- 
herents of other faiths to discuss with 
them the missionary enterprise of the 
church. Such a discussion was recently 
held by the Calcutta missionary confer- 
ence, of India, when it turned its rostrum 
over to Prof. Radhakrishnan, King 
George professor of philosophy in Cal- 
cutta university. Prof. Radhakrishnan 
attempted to give the assembled mis- 
sionaries a picture of the attitude of 


| educated Hindus toward Christianity. 


The speaker acknowledged that the atti- 
tude of missionaries is much more sym- 
pathetic toward Hindu ideals than it once 
was, owing to an increased understanding. 
3ut he held the average missionary still 
to be a dogmatist with an inflexible mind, 
in which he was no different from the 
Hindu sastri or the Moslem maulvi. Prof. 
Radhakrishnan declared that it is hard for 
a Christian missionary to adopt an im- 
partial or objective attitude toward his 
calling because of the vested interests 
which he has to protect. 


HINDUISM AGAINST COMPULSION 


“Hinduism,” the speaker maintained, 
“forbids compulsion in religious matters. 
It recognizes that the Supreme is one, 
though he has many names; that he has 
no special favorites; that all men in a 
true sense are his children; that his in- 
spiration is not confined to any age or 
race; that his inspiration is larger than 
any book or any set of books, and that 
he has raised up teachers and saints in 
all lands.” 

In thus defending Hinduism there was 
no attempt to gloss over its present-day 
evils. “I own,” said Prof. Radhakrishnan, 
“that there are gross imperfections which 


justify the most bitter criticisms ever 
made against it. If this were a Hindu 
audience, I would deal at length with the 
curse of untouchability, the prejudices of 
caste, the rigors of the social code, the 
excessive emphasis on ceremonial piety, 
and the exaggerated importance attaching 
to trivialities which are associated with 
Hinduism and which draw into disgrace 
the whole institution.” But the speaker 
felt Christians to be unfair when they 
pointed to these lapses from Hindu ideals 
as inevitable parts of Hinduism, and as 
proof that there is no hope for India un- 
less it accepts Christ. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD JESUS 

“Respect for other peoples’ faith, which 
has been a marked feature of Hinduism, 
is responsible for the Hindu attitude to 
Jesus Christ,” he said. “While the Hindu 
is willing to regard Jesus as a striking 
character revealing some of the divine 
attributes, he hesitates to accept Jesus as 
the one unique revelation of God bringing 
out the divine glory in all its fullness for 
all time. Such a kind of exclusive 
mediatorship and final revelation is incon- 
sistent with the whole tradition of 
Hinduism.” 

The philosopher did not hesitate to out- 
line for the missionaries what their work 
should be. “If you devote less of your 
time, energy and fervor to preaching and 
polemics,” he said, “and direct all your 
tremendous power to the practice of love, 
you will help to deepen and elevate the 
religious life of the Indian people. Your 
task is not so much to make Christians 
of Hindus as to purify or christianize, ! 
that term is more acceptable to you, 
Hinduism, so as to make more real the 
central principles of love and non-resist- 
ance, service and self-surrender which are 
as much Hindu as Christian.” 
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and Lord; that they may know his mind 
and will in relation to the outstanding 
problems which young people face in the 
modern world, and may commit them- 
selves to do his will in every relation of 
life; guided by a program so constructed 
as to recognize the needs of youth and 
the mission of the church.” The house 
of bishops is represented in the call by 
Bishop Candler and Bishop Denny, per- 
haps the most conservative members of 
that body. But the program gives prom- 
ise of being anything but reactionary. 
The program committee is headed by 
Dean Paul Kern, of the southern Method- 
ist university at Dallas. 


Sees Catholic Advance 
Among Negroes 


Dr. A. T. Robertson, who is interna- 
tionally known as professor of New Testa- 
ment exegesis in the southern Baptist 
theological seminary, Louisville, Ky., says 
that the Roman Catholics are making 
large numbers of converts among Negroes. 
Dr. Robertson quotes Frank J. Atkins, 
a Catholic writer, to the effect that there 
are now half a million Catholic Negroes, 
as compared with 4,500,000 Protestants, 
and reports that it has been proposed 
that the Knights of Columbus raise a 
special fund of $10,000,000 for further 
work among members of the race. 


Form Association of Church 
Business Executives 


Southern California seems again to 
have taken the lead in the formation of 
the first association of church business 
executives. The new body announces as 
its purpose the promotion of friendly 
relations among those responsible for 
financial programs of churches; the im- 
provement of church business manage- 
ment; the development of individual 
Christian stewardship, and the increasing 
of church financial support. It announces 
as subjects for study church publicity; 
the creating and equipping of a church 
office; building up and managing a church 
machine; education and organization for 
church finance; canvassing, and other 
similar topics. 


Methodists and Baptists Worship 
Together for Two Years 

During a period of two years, while 
it has been without a church home of its 
own, the Tabernacle Methodist church 
of Providence, R. I., has been worship- 
ing with the Free Baptist church of the 
same city. The respective pastors, Rev. 
J. Homer Slutz and Rev. Charles E. Mc- 
Colley, have preached from the same 
pulpit to the same people, and nobody 
seems to have been the worse for it. In 
fact, the Methodists have come through 
the experience with enough vitality left 
to go ahead on a $300,000 building prop- 
osition of their own. 


Moody’s Church Marks 
Centenary 

The church at Northfield, Mass., of 
which Dwight L. Moody was for many 
years a member, has just been celebrating 
its centenary. The church was organ- 
ized in 1825 when the unitarian movement 
was making itself felt strongly among 
the congregations of New England. The 
organizing group, who had withdrawn 
from the Northfield Congregational 
church, took the name of the Northfield 
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Nature Sermons 
By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 


‘One marvels at Dr. Jeflerson’s mastery of bis themes——the 
expreasions that repeatedly reveal the wealth of his obeerve- 
tions and his knowledge of detail. A notable and dirtiortive 
work.'’—The Congregation $1.50 
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Trinitarian Congregational church, which 
name abides. In the recent celebration 
Mr. A. P. Fitt, Mr. Moody’s son-in-law, 
read a paper on the period in the church's 
history when Mr. Moody was identified 
with it. 


Urge Pupils to Choose 
World’s Heroes 

The national council for the prevention 
of war has opened a competition carrying 
$1,200 in prizes for the school children 
of America. Schools are asked to submit 
lists of the world’s twelve greatest heroes, 
basing their choice on nobility of char- 
acter, fearless and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to a great cause, constructive work 
for humanity of ‘a permanent character. 
Each school can submit but one list, with 
but twelve names on it. With the list, 
the school may submit twelve essays, 
written by its pupils, each not to exceed 
200 words in length, and each dealing 
with a separate hero. When the choices 
of all the schools have been totaled, and 
the twelve heroes having the largest num- 
ber of votes ascertained, a distinguished 
board of judges will award prizes of $100 
each to the essays on the chosen heroes 
which are held to have the greatest merit 


Sherwood Eddy to Conduct 
Another Traveling Class 

The pilgrimages made to Europe by 
the traveling seminars led by Sheryood 
Eddy have already made an impression 
on American thought. Next year the 


Eddy pilgrims will sail from New York 
on June 23, and will be in Europe, as a 
Aug. 14, studying conditions 


group, until 
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under the guidance of acknowledged na- 
tional leaders in London, Paris, Berlin 
and Geneva. During August part of the 
group will be in Czechoslovakia and Aus- 
tria, part in Switzerland, and part in Hel- 
singfors. As last year, the entire seminar 
will participate in the Geneva institute 
of international relations. Great care is 
exercised by Mr. Eddy in selecting the 
membership of these parties, for the ap- 
plications far outnumber the available ac- 
commodations. The cost is estimated at 
about $700 if the ocean passage is by 
second class, or $550 if it is by the in- 
creasingly popular student third class. Mr. 
Eddy may be addressed at 347 Madison 
avenue, New York city. 


Bishops Address Armistice 
Day Peace Meeting 

In a meeting held on the evening of 
armistice day in St. James Episcopal 
church, Chicago, Bishop G. Ashton Old- 
ham, of Albany, urged American entrance 
into the world court and league of na- 
tions, and Bishop Anderson, of the dio- 
cese of Chicago, outlined the requirements 
of world peace. “Unless our civilization 
destroys war, war will destroy our civili- 
zation,” said Bishop Anderson. “World 
peace depends upon two things: first, the 
disposition of people. There must be an 
increasing desire for peace among the 
peoples of the world. We cannot be hate- 
ful and intolerant and vindictive, filled 
with national, racial, and religious preju- 
dices, and be peace makers at the same 
time. In this respect, peace is essentially 
a religious program. Second, peace de- 
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pends on organization. It doesn’t hap- 
pen. It has to be made. It requires 
formulated and articulated international}. 
ism. Such international enterprises are 
taking place and include the Washington 
disarmament conference, the Hague trip. 
unal, the world court, and the league of 
nations.” 


Swiss Missionaries Favor 
China’s Freedom 

Stirred by the sensational appeal of the 
“Christian general” Feng Yu-hsiang to the 
missionaries “to speak out,” the Swiss Mis- 
sionary society at its recent annual meet 
at Chur declared “that Chinese should enjoy 
full political and economic freedom in their 
own country,” but also demanded “that the 
Chinese leaders should speedily restore peace 
and establish courts which deserve to be 
trusted by the civilized nations of the 
world.” 


Would Help Men 
Tired of Life 

Because of the rapid increase of suicides 
in Berlin, Germany, the Berlin city mission 
has opened a bureau for counsel with people 
who are mentally depressed. The average 
number of daily callers reaches as high as 
30-40, about 66 per cent of whom belong 
to the educated middle classes, students, 
business men and skilled mechanics. Eighty- 
one suicides were reported in Berlin re- 
cently in a single month. 


Will Push Salary Pooling 
In Canadian Church 


One of the last acts of the presbytery 
of Edmonton, Alta., before absorption in 
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The reinforced binding protects the book against the hard, 
i] b of the choir. 


The responsive readings, which mark a new epoch in Biblical 
literature for public worship are in the front pages where 
used without throwing the book out of balance. 
The index, which is so rarely used, is in the back of the book, 


musical qpttings constitute a rich and varied feast 
tted to the text with great care. 


The music is within the range of the average voice and creates 
bassos 


No section of the book is over-populated,; there are a cumber 
of social service hymns, but not at the expense of hymns of 


The of HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE 
ie $1.75. The introductory rate is $1.35 with trans- 
portation additional, from New York or Chicago. 
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returnable copy for your study 
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A Parish Paper Will Provide 
Extra Money for Your Church 


|S Asmar of pastors are making profits 
from parish papers, by taking advantage of 
our co-operative plan. 
and yet so practical that any pastor of any 
church, large or small, can have a parish paper 
and use it as a source of obtaining funds for 
needy church supplies, or for adding to the pecu- 
niary income of the pastor. 

Of course the principal reasons for publishing a 
parish paper are to advertise the church, 
increase the attendance, act as assistant 
pastor, increase church prestige and to 
keep community people and non-resident 
members informed, but at the same time, 
if you follow our plan, all publishing ex- 
penses will be met and there will be a 
balance for the church or pastor. 


No matter who you are, where you are, 


This plan is so simple 
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publish a parish paper and make it 

anasset to yourchurch. Let us ex- 

plain all about our co-operative 
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Christmas Gifts! :S:32 
Let us suggest: 


The Daily Altar: By Wittetr and Morrison ‘Clothe @ $2.50 


Cloth @ $1.00 


25 or more cloth, at 75 cents. 10 or more leather at $2.00. 


The American Pulpit: 25 sermons by 25 American preachers. 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor. ($2.50) 


Goodspeed’s New Testament: 


Library edition $3.00. In leather $4.00. 
Pocket edition $2.50. In leather $3.50. 


Popular edition $1.50. 


Modern Religious Verse and Prose: Frep Merririeio, Editor. 


A fine Scribner anthology just published. ($3.50) 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry: Carouime M. Hit, Editor. 


Has become a classic. ($2.50) 


The Outline of Science: By J. Axtnur Tuomson. 


Monumental—and deeply interesting. IIlustrated. 


(4 vols. $18.00) 


Story of the World’s Literature: By Joun Macy. 


Just published, and a charming work. Illustrated. 


Paul of Tarsus: By T. R. Grover. 


($5.00) 


A dozen of your friends would treasure this book as a gift. ($2.00) 


The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus: By J. A. Roserrsoy. 


A beautiful portrait of the Master, especially fitting for the Christmas season. ($2.00) 


The Children’s Bible: Ry SHERMAN AND KENT. 


Without a doubt the perfect children’s Bible. (Now only $1.75.) 
HOW MANY COPIES OF EACH BOOK CAN YOU USE AS GIFTS? 


Let us 
help you solve your 


Christmas Gift problems 
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the United church of Canada was to mem- 
orialize the general assembly “that the 
salaries of all its ministers and mis- 
sionaries be pooled, and that the principle 
underlying all remuneration be ‘to each 
according to his need.” No action was 
taken on the memorial by the assembly, 
but its backers, led by Rev. Thomas H. 
Mitchell, of Edmonton, intend to press 
for this reform in the new church. 


Prize Awarded for 
Religious Drama 

The committee on education and reli- 
gious drama of the Federal council of 
churches announces that its annual reli- 
gious drama prize has been awarded to 
Marshall N. Goolds, Leicester, Mass., for 
his three-act play, “Quest Divine.” Hon- 
orable mention went to Margaret Crop- 
per, Kendall, England, for “Two Sides of 
the Door,” and to Tracy D. Mygatt, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for “The Sword of 
Samurai.” More than eighty manuscripts 
were submitted, but the committee says 
that most of them were hopeless, both as 
religion and as drama. 


Celebrate 200th Anniversary 
Of John Wesley’s Sermon 

The bicentenary has just been cele- 
brated of the first sermon preached by 
John Wesley. In the village of South 
Leigh, near Oxford, the future leader of 
Methodism, then a young collegian, be- 
gan his ministry on Oct. 16, 1725. The 
original manuscript of that sermon, now 
in the possession of Russell Colman of 
Norwich, was displayed, while the parish 
church still uses the pulpit from which 
Wesley preached. 


Chicago People’s Church 
Lays Cornerstone 


The People’s church of Chicago laid 
the cornerstone of its 7-story home on 
Nov. 15. Such vast crowds gathered that 
the police were forced to close the streets 
in the neighborhood to traffic. Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, pastor of the church, laid 
the stone. When completed, the build- 
itg will have cost $600,000; will have a 
main auditorium seating 2,000 and a 
smaller auditorium seating 450, together 
with equipment for all types of institu- 
tional church work. 


Chicago Episcopalians Build 
New Home for Children 

Mr. Britton I. Budd, prominent Epis- 
copal layman of Chicago, has given 240 
acres of open and wooded country near 
Libertyville, Ill, to the sisters of St. 
Mary, a church organization. Work will 
begin here in the spring for a home for 
children, a dormitory for the sisters, an 
administration building, andachapel. The 
plans for this new institution have been 
drawn by Ralph Adams Cram. Mr. Budd 
will present the completed plant as a 
memorial to his wife. 


Methodist Benevolences Again 
Show Decrease 


The receipts of the central benevolent 
agency of the Methodist church for the 
financial year which ended Oct. 31 were 
$7,630,595. A year ago the same causes 
received $8,701,027. Receipts for missions, 
both foreign and home, actually went up 
a little over a year ago. The burden of 
the decreased giving fell on the other 
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boards, which had previously been op- 
erating under an agreement by which their 
total budgets were guaranteed by the mis- 
sionary societies. 


Distribute Famous Tract 
Throughout Chicago 

An anonymous donor has made it pos- 
sible for the Bible Institute Colportage 
association of Chicago to distribute half 
a million copies of “The Man that Died 
for Me” at the doorsteps of that city. 
This tract, written by Mrs. J. K. Barney, 
has been one of the most widely known 
productions of its type. It is said that 
the man who now makes its wide circula- 
tion possible once sold papers on the 
streets of Chicago. 


Analyze Use Made of 
Presbyterian Money 


Dr. W. R. Patterson, chairman of the 
finance department of the Presbyterian 
general council, has taken the $58,000,000 
given by Presbyterians for all purposes 
last year, and divided it into its compo- 
nent parts. In this way he is able to 
show that the Presbyterian dollar is used 
in this fashion: Congregational expense, 
72.89 cents; miscellaneous benevolence, 
6.11; general assembly, .65; national mis- 
sions, 8.55; foreign missions, 6.51; edu- 
cation, 3.06; pensions, 2.03; Bible society, 
.15; Federal council, .05. 


Sound Call for World’s 
C. E. Convention 


Officers of the world’s Christian En- 
deavor union have sent out the official 
call for the convention to be held in Lon- 
don next July. The Crystal palace, Al- 
bert hall and the Queen's hali have been 
engaged to hold the crowds which are 
expected to attend. The church of Eng- 
land, as well as the free churches, is in- 
terested in promoting the convention. 
There will be an especial attempt to se- 
cure large delegations from the continent, 
in order that the convention may be made 
a demonstration in international goodwill. 


Historic Church 
Holds Jubilee 

The historic Reformed church at Breslau, 
in Prussian Silesia, has recently observed 
the 175th anniversary of its present build- 
ing. Prof. Karl Miller, of Erlangen, 
preached the sermon and large delegations 
from neighboring cities were present. This 
church was founded in 1617 when Frederick, 
the newly elected protestant king of Bo- 
hemia, passed through Breslau on his way 
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to his new throne at Prague which, however, 
he lost in 1618 when the thirty years war 
broke out and the Jesuit counter-reformation 
swept back protestant Bohemia into the 
Roman church. 


New Theological Seminary 
In Russia 

Last month the soviet government gave 
permission for the opening of a bible school 
at Leningrad for the training of pastors for 
several protestant denominations doing 
mission work in Russia. Clear evidence of a 
more liberal attitude on the part of the 
government toward religion is shown inp 
many ways in Russia today. 


Leyton Richards Sees Hell 
As Present Portion 


Rev. Leyton Richards, pastor of Carr's 
lane church, Birmingham, whose tour 
through the United States last year at- 
tracted so much attention, recently said 
that “we don’t believe the heathen are in 
any risk of hell in the literally penal sense. 
God is love and won’t condemn men and 
women because of ignorance. The heathen 
are in the midst of a real and terrible 
hell here on earth due to the pagan con- 
ditions, the fears and superstitions of pa- 
ganism, the crudities and cruelties of the 
social life which are part and parcel of 
the pagan order of society. It is the task 
of the Christian evangelist to spread the 
light of the gospel in order that these 
people may be redeemed from a very real 
and tangible hell on earth.” 


Omaha Has Largest 
Lutheran Church 


Kountze Memorial church of Omaha, 
Neb., with 3684 members, is said to be 
the largest Lutheran congregation in the 
United States. Second in size is Zion 
church, New York city, which has 3181 
names on its rolls. 


Seeks End of 
Leprosy 

William M. Danner, 
American mission to lepers, left New 
York last month on a round-the-world 
tour which has as its object the extinc- 
tion of leprosy. Mr. Danner says that if 
the authorities of the states in eastern and 
southern Asia which comprise the present 
leprosy belt can be induced to begin the 
same methods of quarantine and treat- 
ment followed by the United States gov- 
ernment in Hawaii and the Philippines the 
end of the leprosy scourge will come 
quickly. Experience in American govern- 
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| Py boy wants a typewriter 
and sooner or later, in collegeor 
business, must be able to use one. 


This latest Corona is just like all 
the standard office machines in the 
matter of operation, capacity and 
quality of work. It has the same 
keyboard, takes the same size sta- 
tionery—butisnotso big and heavy. 


Invest $60 in your son’s future! 
Get him this fine typewriter for 
Christmas! You can buy it on 
convenient terms if desired. 
Look in your phone book for 
CORONA or write us for com- 
plete information. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 


| 172 Main Street Groton, N. Y. 
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ment institutions has proved that treat- 
ment with chaulmoogra oil will cure suf- 
ferers not too far advanced, while careful 
quarantine will prevent the spread of the 
disease. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Ariel, The Life of Shelley, by Andre Maurois, 
translated by Ella D’Arc Appleton, $2.50. 

The Short Journal and Siteenn Journals of 
George Fox, edited by Siemens ‘enney. 
bridge University Press, 40s net 

The Apostolic Message, A Historical Inquiry, by 
Benjamin W. Bacon. Century, $3.50. 

The Irrepressible Conflict in Religion, by J. Her- 
man Randall. Dodge, $2.00. 

Modern Readers Calendar. The Woman's 
60 cents. 

The Married Man, by 
$2.00. 

Academy Papers, Addresses on language problems 
by various authors. Scribner, $3.00. 

The Chain of Life, by Lucretia Perry Osborn. 
Scribner, $2.00. 

To Christ Through Evolution, by Prof. 
Matthews Sweet. Doran, $2.50. 

Questers of the Desert, by James Willard Schultz. 
Houghton, Mifflin, $1.75. 

Three Boys in the Indian Hills, by W. S. Phil 
lips. Page, $1.75. 

The King’s Minstrel, by I. M. B. of K. Page, 


Cam- 


Press, 


Robert Grant. Scribner, 


Louis 


Honor Bright’s New Adventure, by Laura E. 
Richards. Page, $1.75. 

Modernism As a Working Faith, by W. Maurice 
Pryke, B. D. Appleton. 

Recollections of Thomas R. Marshall. 
Merrill, $5.00. 

The Doctrine of the Person of Christ, by Sidney 
Cave. Scribner, $1.75. 

The Non-Rational Character of Faith, by E. E. 
Thomas. Longmans, Green, $2.25. 

The Sayings of Confucius, Translated by Leonard 
A. Lyall, 2nd Edit. Longmans, Green, $2.75. 
The Sly Giraffe, by Lee Wilson Dodd. Dutton, 

$2.00. 
The Katharine Pyle Book of 
Katharine Pyle. Dutton. 
The Religion of Undergraduates, by Cyril Harris. 
Scribner, $1.25. 

The Growth and Contents of the Old Testament, 
by Prof. Charles Foster Kent. Scribner, $2.75. 

The Story of the World’s Literature, by John 
Macy. Boni & Liveright, $5.00. 

Modern Religious Verse and Prose, by Fred Mer- 
rifield. Scribner, $3.50. 

Applied Religion, by J. 
Green, $1.25. 

Rider's California, by Fremont Rider. Macmillan, 
$5.00. 

Christian Family 
William Baur. 


Bobbs, 


Fairy Tales, by 


P. Maud. Longmans, 


Altar, 
Eden. 


by Philip Vollmer and 
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The Life and Work of William Tindale, by W. B. | 


Cooper. Longmans, Green, $1.00. 
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Hersert L. Wittett, Jr.’s 
“Clearing Up Difficult Points” 


“The Lesson Brought Down to Date” 


ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE’S 
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Ernest BourNner ALLEN’S 
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Pastors! How is the Spiritual | 
Health of Your Church? 


Have you seen the beautiful and inspiring 
book of devotion— 


“THE DAILY ALTAR” 


{By Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison} 


JUST WHAT IS THIS BOOK? It is a guide and inspiration to private devotion and family worship. 
It presents for each day in the year a theme, a meditation, a Scripture selection, a poem and a prayer. In addi- 
tion, there are te pages for the great days of the year — New Year’s day, Washington's birthday, Inde- 
pendence day, Thanksgiving, etc. There are in all about 400 pages in the little volume. The book is artistically 
printed and beautifully bound. It makes a charming gift. 

For these hurried days, when the habit of meditation and the custom of family prayers are all but lost 
this unique book makes possible the revival of spiritual communion, on a practical and inspiring basis, in every 
home, at every bedside and in every heart. 


The Price of “The Daily Altar” Has Recently Been Reduced 
From $1.50 to $1.00 [In Lots of 25 or More 75c Each| 
Set Up a Daily Altar in Each of Your Church Homes 

















You have long realized that there is something lacking in the program of your church, no matter how efficient all its depart- 
ments. Perhaps the lack has been that there has been no practical plan by which the cultivation of the devotional life could be 
assured as a regular practice. Even when plans were adopted which seemed on their face throughly good, there has been a ten- 
dency for the “‘devotions”’ to run to conventional and fruitless routine. 


Your problem — and the problem of thousands of other ministers — has been solved, if we may believe the testimony of 
myriads of leaders and members of the churches over the country. The universal testimony is that “The Daily Altar” affords a rich 
and satisfying devotional life to churches that adopt it. From pastors and influential laymen in all parts of the country come 
enthusiastic words of commendation of this book. 


A PRACTICAL PLAN: First, order a copy of the book 
for yourself, show it to a dozen, or more, of your friends. See te ae ae ah eb eh eh nb bb 
whether they would not like to have a copy of the book for 
their homes. You will find, after a little investigation of this 222 
sort, that you will be justified in ordering 25 copies, at our Our De Luxe Edition at $2.50 
special lot price of 75 cents. You may have 30 or 60 days to ‘ 
pay for the books. If you will adopt this plan of promotion, Makes an ideal gift. Plan to present a 
you will find that half of the homes of your church wi . . ° . 
using ‘The Daily Altar” within a few weeks. Make the year % dozen of your friends with copies of this 


1925-1926 notable in your congregation by a revival beautiful de luxe (full leather) edition as 


Christmas remembrances. This beautiful ¥ 


of spiritual thinking and living. ¥ 


book may be purchased in lots of 10 or 
The Christian Century Press ¥ more at $2.00. 
440 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO SAPD PRD RD AD AD AD A AD 


(Note price of single copies: Cloth, $1.00; Morocco, $2.50) 


50,000 copies of ‘The Daily Altar”’ have already been sold and the new 
edition is the largest in the history of the book 
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Biography 
THE MAN CHRIST JESUS 


W. J. Dawson 


The most beautiful biography of recent years. 


Cardinal Newman 
Bertram Newman 


An introduction to the life and 
writings of the great Victorian 
by a new critic of the first rank. 

$2.00 


Illustrated. $3.00 


The Life and Letters of 
William Reed Huntington 
John Wallace Suter 
The story of one of the great 
leaders of nineteenth century 
Protestantism. Ilustrated. 
$5.00 





WHY I AM A SPIRITUAL VAGABOND 


Thomas L. Masson 


An independent venture into religion that opens up a new road to those 
who do not find the solution of their personal problems in the church. $2.00 


THE POWER OF 


AN ENDLESS LIFE 


Henry Hallam Saunderson 


A glowing work on the high adventure of Christianity for the man whose 


faith has been weakened by the happenings of the past years. 


$1.00 


Two New Books from Yale Divinity School 


Shall We Have a Creed? 

E. Hershey Sneath 
Formulates a creed to which all 
Christians can subscribe. A 
clearer vision of the great End 
of Christianity. $1.00 


| The Apostolie Message 
Benjamin W. Bacon 
A liberal takes issue with a con- 
spicuous type of liberal theology. 


$3.50 


THE HYMN AS LITERATURE 
Jeremiah Bascom Reeves 
A fascinating study of the hymn from the time of David that will lend 


new grace, new interest to your hymn book. 


$2.00 





History 


Christianity—Which Way? 
Charles Sparrow Nickerson 
A revolutionary survey of the 
Church's past, and an optimistic 
vision of its future. $1.75 


The Christian Renaissance 
Albert Hyma 
A great historical work that 
revolutionizes the history of the 
Reformation and of late mediae- 
val mysticism. 








$4.00 « 





The Century Co. Christmas Book Suggestions 


Youth Training 


A Curriculum of Worshk 
for the Junior Church 
School 

Edna M. Crandall 


With an Introduction by 
Luther A. Weigle 


Delightful programs for the chure , 
school that have stood the test off 
use. 2.0 


The Church’s Program fog 
Young People : 
Herbert Carleton Mayer 


The first scientific treatment 
leadership programs for adolescents 


% 
¥ - 


Henry Edward Tralle 


How to be an earthly star; an i 
tion to leadership in all fields. $1. 


The Living Word 
Henry Hallam Saunderson 
An abridged Bible particularly ab 


tractive for reading to children, 
for use at home. 


Bible Studies 


Women of the Bible 

Annie Russell Marble 
Sympathetic biographies that aim to 
accentuate the humanity of the wise 
and the foolish women of the Bible. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


Psychology of Leadership : 


Ten Short Stories from 
the Bible 
Charles R. Brown 

Giving alluring up-to-date titles, and 


retold by a prince of story tellers 
up-to-date people. $1.75 


The Church of the Present 
and Plans for Its Future 


Empty Churches 
Charles J. Galpin 


Wherein rural America is compared 
to ancient Carthage. $1.00 


Interchurch Government © 
Clarence R. Athearn 


The first work telling just how to bell 
the ecclesiastical cat. $3.00 


Fundamentalism versus 


Modernism 
James W. Johnson 
A little book with a great — 
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